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THE FOUNDER OF QUEBEC. 


GOVERNOR CHAMPLAIN’S House. 


I suppose that many of the summer 
tourists on Lake Champlain are not aware 
that the beautiful sheet of water, one 
hundred and forty miles in length, 
lying mostly within the State of New 
York, was so named in honor of the 
founder of Quebec, on the St. Lawrence. 
It had, for how long we know not, been 
called by the Indians, (Hurons I believe) 


Can-i-a-de-ri Gua-run-te, the Door of the 
Country. Those who have traversed it 
will perceive the appropriateness of the 
name. It lies between the lofty ranges 
of the Adirondack Mountains on the west, 
and the Green Movuntains on the east, 
and was an open way—a door from the 
St. Lawrence level on the north, or from 
the valley of the Hudson on the south, 
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for the warring tribes of both regions. 
The Lake and its surroundings compose 
one of the most beautiful groups of scene- 
ry on the face of the earth; and the 
whole region is clustered with associations 
with some of the most romantic and im- 
portant events in American history. 
These, and the natural history of the re- 
gion have been illustrated in various ways 
by the scholarly pen of one of its eminent 
residents, the Hon. WinsLow C. Watson, 
of Port Kent. 

This beautiful lake was discovered in 
the year 1609, by Samuel Champlain, a 
French navigator, whilst he was on the 
war-path with the Hurons and other In- 
dian tribes, in a foray against the Iroquois 
whont the Frenchman believed to be 
neighbors dangerous to the peace of a 
colony he had just planted at the junction 
of the St. Charles and St. Lawrence rivers. 
While this brave explorer was penetrating 
the present State of New York from the 
north, HENDRICK HUDSON was sailing up 
the river that bears his name, from the 
south as far as the site of Waterford. 


Had both pushed forward a little further, 
they might have met in the great wilder- 
ness between Fort Edward and Whitehall. 
Three quarters of a century before Cham- 
plain sailed up the St. Lawrence, Jacques 
Cartier discovered and named that river, 
and navigated its waters to the site of 


Montreal. He and his crew passed the 
severe winter of 1535—6 on the site of 
Quebec, where he lost one of his vessels, 
and in the Spring returned to France, 
treacherously decoying the Huron sachem 
on board his vessel, and carrying him 
away from his country to die in the land 
of the Gaul. 

Other voyages were made to the St. 
Lawrence, but no permanent settlement 
was planted until the following century, 
when Samuel Champlain, an active and 
intelligent member of the French navy, 
whom Henry the Fourth of France had 
attached to his person because of his 
accomplishments, laid the foundations of 
the city of Quebec, and built for himself a 
house, on the bank of the St. Charles, in 
what is now the ‘‘ Lower Town,”’ not far 
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from the spot where Cartier’s vessels were 
moored more than seventy years before. 

Champlain was then about thirty-eight 
years of age. In his youth he had served 
in the navy, and was enjoying a pension 
from his King. The name of Canada 
had been given to the St. Lawrence region 
in Cartier’s time; and now Chastes, Go- 
vernor of Dieppe had obtained permission 
of Henry to found settlements there. He 
chose Champlain to act as his substitute 
in the enterprise. ‘The monarch bestowed 
upon the sailor, the title of ‘General 
Lieutenant of Canada,’’ and charged him 
to send home a faithful account of his 
transactions. He sailed in the spring of 
1603, in a ship commanded by Pont-Gravé 
and went up the St. Lawrence to the Sault 
St. Louis, at the site of Montreal. They 
returned to France without accomplishing 
their object. 

Under another patron, Champlain made 
voyages to America; and in the year 
1608, he, with Pont-Gravé, ascended the 
St. Lawrence to the rock-bound bay of 
Tadousac, near the mouth of the Sague- 
nay river, one hundred and thirty miles 
below Quebec. Champlain contemplated 
founding a permanent settlement there, 
but the country was too rugged and they 
went on up to the mouth of the St. 
Charles. There he planted the fruitful 
seed of acolony. He constructed huts, 
sowed grain, and began the development 
of that immensely profitable fur-trade 
with the Indians which soon commanded 
the profound attention of European mer- 
chants. 

There, at the beginning of July, 1608, 
Champlain began the construction of a 
house for himself on the banks of the St. 
Charles, a sketch of which (printed at the 
head of this paper) was published in his 
account of his voyages, in 1613. It was 
built upon a point covered with hickory 
trees and wild vines, of wood and stone, 
the lower story being of the latter mate- 
rial and pierced for cannon and musketry. 
It was indeed a fort. It consisted of a 
group of three connected two-story build- 
ings, small and strongly constructed, each 
with a cellar six feet deep. Around the 


















entire second story ran a gallery, and 
about the base of the buildings was a 
walk ten feet wide, and outside of that 
was a ditch, with adraw-bridge. Around 
the whole was a solid rampart of stone and 
earth, upon which cannon were planted. 
The kitchen was apart from the buildings, 
across a court-yard. From the centre of 
this court arose a tower to the height: of 
the roof of the buildings, on which was a 
sun-dial. Outside of these fortifications 
Champlain planted and cultivated fields, 
orchards and gardens. Upon the site of 


this first house built at Quebec, and the 


first permanent dwelling-place of the 
French in Canada, the Church and the 
Market-house of the Lower Town now 
stand ; and in that house Champlain lived 
a large portion of the time for twenty- 
seven years, and there he died in Decem- 
ber, 1635. 

The enmity of the Hurons excited by 
the perfidy of Cartier, was changed to 
friendship for the French, through the 
kindness and wisdom of Champlain, and 
with these people he made frequent war 
upon the Iroquois. He explored Canada 
extensively and discovered its resources. 
On returning to that country in 1620, 
after one of his visits home, he brought 
his family with him, and bore the com- 
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mission of Governor of the province, for 
France claimed to have territorial juris- 
diction by right of discovery. He made 
strenuous efforts to christianize the native 
inhabitants and for that purpose he had 
invited some Jesuit missionaries to the 
colony so early as the year 1615. 

Meanwhile, the English (in 1627), had 
captured Quebec, and with it, of course, 
all Canada, and Champlain left the city 
he had founded, then containing about 
two hundred souls. The country was 
restored to France, by treaty, five years 
later, when Champlain returned as Go- 
vernor. His force of missionaries was 
now increased to fifteen clergymen and 
many lay brothers. A college was estab- 
lished at Quebec in which the children 
of friendly savages were to be educated in 
the learning and ways of civilization, the 
doctrines of the church, and the use of 
the French language. 

But Champlain did not live to see the 
fruit of his generous planting. He only 
saw the germ a-budding, and by the eye 
of faith, alone, could he discern the 
coming harvest. He regarded the con- 
version of the savages as the highest aim 
of his life. ‘‘ The salvation of one soul,’’ 
he said ‘‘ is of more importance than the 
founding of a new empire.”’ 





Whilst I concur in a measure with the 
writer of an article entitled ‘‘Col. John 
Kelly,’’ published in the August No. of 
the Recorp ‘‘ That we of Pennsylvania 
have been deficient in gathering up the 
memorials of our men of the Revolution,’’ 
yet a reference to the 3rd Edition of 
Rogers’ Biographical Dictionary, publish- 
ed many years since, would have shown 
the writer that we have not been altogether 
neglectful of the fame of many of them. 
Mr. Linn is in erroras toGen’] JamesIrvine. 
He was a citizen of Philadelphia and not 
of Carlisle, and was not related to the 
three brothers, Col. Wm. Dr. Mathews 
and Captain Andrew Irvine, all of Carlisle. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA LINE. 


Captain Andrew Irvine died soon after the 
war, from the effects of seventeen bayonet 
wounds received at the night attack on 
General Wayne at the Paoli. Among 
those omitted in the list given by Mr. 
Linn might have been added, General 
Richard Butler, his three brothers, Cols. 
Gibson and Broadhead, Captain Brady, 
Cols. Hampton, Walter Stewart, Grier, 
Hay, and many other distinguished sub- 
alterns, It is a matter to be regretted 
that some one competent to the task, had 
not given us long since, a history of the 
career of the ‘* Pennsylvania Line,’’ whose 
services extended from Canada to Georgia. 
Reference condemnatory, is frequently 
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made in our histories, to the mutiny of the 
Pennsylvania Line, in New Jersey, but 
when we take into consideration their then 
condition, ill paid, starved, half clothed, 
with other grievances to complain of on 
the part of the state authorities, and con- 
trast it with their noble rejection of the 
offers of the British emissaries among 
them, of competence and ease, we must 
concede to the common soldier, however 
misguided for the moment, a sublime adhe- 
sion to the flag of their country.' 

Let me add one more tribute to the 
fidelity of the Pennsylvania Line. I al- 
lude to the period of Arnold’s treason, 
when verily, it ‘‘ tried men’s souls,’’ and 
at the very moment of the greatest dis- 
trust in the minds of both Washington 
and Green, should it not be a subject of 
state pride, that the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Line’’ 
was selected to march to the succor and 
defence of West Point? All honor to the 
soldiers of the old ‘Keystone State,’’ 
then, as ever after, in all our wars, as firm 


1 On the first of January 1781, the whole Pennsylvania 
line, excepting a part of three regiments consisting of about 
two thousand men, then stationed at Meotenaa. J. mu- 
tinied, because of grievances which they believed might be 
remedied, General Wayne was in command of these troops, 
and was much beloved by them, He attempted to brin 
them back to duty, when, after declaring their respect | 
love for him they said: ‘*We are no longer under your com- 
mand; we warn you to be on your guard; if you fire your 
pistol or attempt to enforce your commands, we shall put you 
instantly to death.’ They avowed their willingness to fight 
for their dear country if that country should be just to them, 
and marched towards Philadelphia to demand of Congress, 
sitting there, simple justice—the supplying of necessary 
comforts. 

Sir Henry Clinton, commander of the British in New 
York, hearing of this defection and mistaking the spirit of the 
mutinecrs, hoped to win them to the royal interest, and dis- 
patched as emissaries for that purpose, a British sergeant and 
a New Jersey Tory, with a written offer that on laying down 
their arms and marching to New York, they should receive 
their arrearages and the amount of the depreciation of the 
continental currency, in hard cash ; be well clothed; receive 
a free pardon for alk post offences ; be taken under the pro- 
tection of the British government, and no military service be 
required of them, So certain was Clinton of success in his 
scheme of seduction thathe went to Staten Island with a 
considerable military force, to act as circumstances might 
require, But Sir Henry’s proposals were rejected with dis- 
dain. ‘‘See! comrades,”’ said one of the leaders of the mu- 
tineers, “ he takes us for traitors. Let us show him that the 
American army can furnish but one Arnold, and that America 
has no truer friends than we.’’ They seized the emissaries 
delivered them, with Clinton’s papers, into the hands o! 

ayne, as spies, and they were executed as such. The mu- 
tineers refused the reward offered for the apprehension of 
these emissaries ; saying, ‘‘ Necessity wrung from us the act 
of demanding justice from Congress, but we desire no reward 
for doing our duty to our bleeding country !’’ Congress in 
accordance with an arrangement made by commissioners, 
with the i ,at Pri , complied with their just 
demands, and these brave and patriotic men returned to duty, 
—(Eprror.] 
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asarock. The subjoined copies of letters 
from General Wayne will show, that I do 
not claim undue merit for the Pennsyl- 
vania Line. 
W. A. J. 
Irvine, Wayne Co. Pa. 


[GEN’L WAYNE TO WASHINGTON. ] 


Smith's White House,’ Sept. 27th, 1780. 

Dear Sir: 

Your letter of yesterday from Robinson 
House’ came to hand between seven and 
eight o’clock last evening. As the troops 
were much fatigued on account of loss 
of sleep, no prospect of any movement 
of the enemy up the river, and being in 
possession of, and commanding the pass 
by Storms’ towards West Point, with a 
squad in our rear to file off our artillery 
towards Haverstraw Forge under the 
mountain to Suffrens, General Irvine and 
myself thought it best to remain in this 
position till morning, or until a move of 
the enemy should take place, in the latter 
case, to make a rapid march for West 
Point, sending our Artillery and baggage 
the route already mentioned as soon as the 
latter should arrive. I forgot to mention 
to your excellency, that the rst and 2nd 
Brigade, [Pennsylvania], marched at a 
moment’s warning, leaving our tents 
standing, guards and detachments out, 
pushed with rapidity to secure this pass, 
where it would be in our power to dispute 
the ground inch by inch, or to proceed to 
West Point as occasion might require, 
which was effected in as little time as ever 
so long a march was performed in.”’ 


[GFNn’L WAYNE TO ] 


‘‘The detached and debilitated state 
of the Garrison at West Point insured 
success to the assailants; the enemy were 


1 The house of Joshua Hett Smith, near Haverstraw, on 
the west side of the Hudson below Stony Point, where Ar- 
nold and André had their last interview, 


2 The house (yet seanding) opposite West Point, that 
belonged to Colonel Beverly Robinson, a Tory, and until two 
days before the date of this letter, had been the head quar- 
ters of Arnold, His treason was now discovered, and at 
this date Major André was under guard at West Point, 
There was an apprehension that the British might attempt to 
seize this post, and hence the anxiety to occupy certain pas- 
ses leading to it, 














in perfect readiness for the enterprise, and 
only waited the return of André to carry 
it into execution. The 26th was the day 
fixed on for this exploit, and the discovery 
of Arnold’s treachery was not made until 
late on the 25th. At twelve o’clock on the 
morning of the 26th an express reached 
Gen’! Green from his Excellency, who had 
fortunately arrived from Hartford, to push 
on the nearest and best disciplined troops, 
with orders to gain the defile or pass under 
the Dunder Bargh before the enemy. 
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The 1st Pennsylvania Brigade moved im- 
mediately, and on the arrival of the 2d 
express I was speedily followed by our 
gallant friend, Gen’l Irvine with the 2nd 
Brigade. Our march of sixteen miles was 
performed in four hours, during a dark 
night, without a single halt, or man left 
behind. When our approach was an- 
nounced to the General he thought it 
fabulous, but when assured of his roth 
Legion being near him, he expressed great 
satisfaction and pleasure.’’ 





The following journals have been copied from the 
original MSS., among the papers of Major- 
general PHILIP SCHUYLER, in the custody of 
the Editor of the Recorp: 

A journal of a Scout from Crown Point, 
to St. John’s, Chamblée &c. &c. by Lieut. 
Benjamin Whitcombe and four men, as 
follows: 

July 14th.—Set out from Crown Point 
went seven miles that night the wind 
being very high we could go no further. 
15th day we got to Onion River, [Ver- 
mont,] at dark the wind and rain being 
severe we could go no further. 16th day 
was obliged to lay by, the weather being 
very tempestuous, 

17th.—In the evening we set out and 
went 20 miles. 

18th.—The wind and rain being so 
severe we could not move from our 
present station. 

19th.—At night we set out and arrived 
at the head of Masisque Bay' at break of 
day. 

2oth day we travelled till we came 
opposite St. John’s. The 2 Frenchmen 
being uneasy and not willing to go near 
S. John’s, I told them to take a French- 
man and examine him and return home, 
upon which we left them and went 
towards St. John’s, in the evening we 
came within about 5 miles of St. John’s, 
heard the drums beat &c. 

21st.—The day being cloudy and rainy 


1 Missisquoi, at the foot of Lake Champlain, 


INCIDENTS OF THE REVOLUTION. 











we got to the river about noon. We lay 
there all day in hopes of taking a prisoner 
but none appeared. 

22d.—At day break we went down to 
the river side, stayed there until the sun 
was half an hour high; counted thirty 
batteaus in the water all finished, 9 on the 
Stocks; there were also 6 saws employ’d 
by hand to saw boards all appearing to 
work with great life and activity. Staying 
there all day till night and finding none 
except the guard they keeping close, we 
imagined it dfficult to get a prisoner 
there. We then set out to go to Chamblée’, 
and on the way saw four batteaus laden 
with barrels, we then proceeded to a 
French House where we found a canoe 
and crossed the river at the lower end of 
the Island, where we saw a large number 
of lights and supposed them to be a party 
of regulars consisting of about 100. We 
supposed there were at St John’s, of 
regulars, between 2 & 3000, then going 
into the road leading into Montreal we 
soon perceived we were discovered by the 
enemy; returned from the road a small 
distance and then went forward about a 
mile and came into the road again, 
Immediately a file of men passed, upon 
which I concealed myself and after they 
had passed me, returned again into the 
road and followed them a small distance, 
where I perceived them sitting, who 
discovered us again upon which we con- 








1 At the falls of the Sorel, below St. John’s. 
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cealed ourselves a second time. Coming 
again near the road we made observations 
on the road and passengers; observed 
seventeen carts loaden with barrels going 
towards St. John’s; also 7 armed Indians. 

That evening went in search of pro- 
visions, at which time the man who was in 
company left me. 

23d.—Early in the morning I returned 
to my former place of abode; stayed 
there the whole day; saw 23 carts laden 
with barrels and tents going to St. John’s. 
24th stayed at the same place till about 
12 o’clock then fired on an officer’ and 
moved immediately into Chamblée road. 
Being discovered retreated back into the 
woods and stayed till night, then taking 
the road and passing the guards till I 
came below Chamblée. Finding myself 
discovered, was obliged to conceal myself 
in the brush till dark, the 25th instant, on 
which I made my escape by the guards. I 
saw upwards of 40 carts preparing to go 
to St. John’s and I judged there were 
lying at that place, and on the road about 
one full regiment of regulars. 

26th.—On my march towards Montreal 
road I saw a party of regulars coming 
toward me upon which I made my escape 
as fast as possible by the way procuring my- 
self some provisions. Came to theaforesaid 
road again ; saw 27 armed Indians passing 
towards St. John’s and a considerable 
number of empty carts returning towards 
Montreal; at the same time heard 34 
platoons fired towards Montreal; near the 
same number fired every evening and 


1 This officer was Brigadier-general Gordon of the British 
army, whose brigade was encamped near La Prarie, opposite 
Montreal. On he 23d he rode alone to St, John's, to visit 
Brigadier-general Fraser. ‘‘ The road,”’ says Stone in his 
translation of the Memoirs, Letters and Journals of Major- 
general Reidesel, ‘‘was considered safe, for English troops 
were encamped along its entire length. While returning on 
the 25th [24th according to Whitcomb’s date] through some 
woods, and when but two and a half league’s distant from 
La Prarie, he was severely wounded in the right arm and 
shoulder by two balls from a concealed foe. He fell from his 
horse, and was afterwards found by a soldier of the ar 
regiment. He was at once carried to Colonel Hamilton’s, 
at St. Jacob, and remained there until his death, which 
occurred soon after, This happened in the rear.of the Eng- 
lish troops. It was never known who killed him.” 

General Gordon was buried at Montreal, on the 3d of 
August, with full military honors. Whitcomb was ignorant 
of the character of the officer and the extent of the mischief 
he had done, at the time he made the entry in his journal,— 
[Epvrror, } 


morning from the same parts during the 
whole of my stay in those parts. 
27th.—Setting out for home on the west 
side of the Lake nothing remarkable 
happened, only detained by bad weather 
and under great disadvantages in travelling 
for want of a compass. Arrived at this 
place on 6th of August. , 
BENJAMIN WHITCOMB, Lieut. 


Capt Varick is desired to forward this 
to General Schuyler by the first oppor- 


tunity,.a copy is in the packet address’d 
to General Washington. 


Arcos 


The following is an abstract of the Journal of 
Major John Bigelow, who was sent by Major- 
general Gates at Ticonderoga to Lieutenant- 
general Burgoyne, in Canada, with despatches 
from the Continental Congress :4 


Ticonderoga, July 23, 1776. 


I departed from this post at sunset; 
arrived at Crown-Point at 11 O'clock at 
night, where, after a short stay, I proceeded 
on my voyage, till, on the 28th I met 
with a Sergeants Guard of the British 
Troops; and, having taken the Sergeant 
into our batteau, we soon reached the Isle- 
aux-Noix. There we were hailed by a 


1 A spirited letter inclosing equally spirited resolutions of 
the Continental Congress, declaratory of the intention of the 
colonies to maintain their independence, was sent by the 
President of Congress to General Schuyler, on the 15th of 
}ely, with a request that he should read and forward them to 

urgoyne, who had just succeeded General Carleton in 
command of the British forces in Canada. He was then at 
St. John, on the Sorel, where the army was resting after the 
Americans were expelled from that province. Schuyler sent 
the dispatch to Gates, who emt it to Burgoyne, 
Major Biglow on the 23d of July. The letter reached 
Burgoyne two days before Brigadier-general Gordon, was 
shot by Lieut. Whitcomb, as related above. This circum- 
stance and the letter of defiance from Congress, enrag 
Burgoyne, and he issued the following order : 

‘All commanders of regiments are requested to inform 
their officers, sub officers and privates, that no more letters 
will be accepted from rebels who have taken up arms against 
their King; and if any more delegates from this mob dare 
approach our pickets, excepting as supplicants for mercy, 
they shall be at once arrested and imprisoned in order to be 
punished for their crime. All letters, even if directed to the 
Commander-in-chief, shall be delivered unopened to the 
provost and burned by the hangman.”’—{ Epirox. | 
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Sentinel, who ordered us to come on shore. 
We saw nine or ten tents on the Island, 
all in a cluster. I had no sooner landed 
than I was blind-folded, and led up to the 
Commanding Officer’s Tent. About dusk, 
he ordered me to a small Island, situated 
to the southward of the Isle-aux-Noix. 
The Commanding Officer, who I under- 
stand, was Captain Craig, questioned me 
concerning my business, which I told him 
was with General Burgoyne, to whom I 
was sent with a letter from Congress, 
delivered to me at Ticonderoga, by Major 
General Gates. He answered he did not 
know whether he could receive a flag, but he 
said I would give him the letter, which he 
would forward to the General, then, as he 
said, at St. John’s. He told me that the 
gentleman to whom the letter was directed, 
was indeed a General, but, not the Com- 
manding Officer in Canada. I answered 
that I supposed the letter was directed to 
General Burgoyne, on account of Gene- 
ral Thompsons having mentioned him, as 
being the Commanding Officer at Three 
Rivers, when he [General Thompson] 
sent up to Sorrel for his baggage. 

Captain Craig dispatched, about nine at 
night, an officer with that and other letters, 
to St. John’s. I remained in his tent, 
where I was civilly treated. Two other 
officers supped with us; and, whether 
from politeness, or policy or both, little 
was said on political subjects. I asked 
Captain Craig, whether there were British 
officers with those Savages, who, in cool 
blood, murdered some of our people, 
opposite to that Isle. He answered in the 
affirmative. I could not help replying 
that our army could scarcely believe that 
such barbarities should have been suffered 
to be perpetrated, where Britons had the 
command. He argued that they could 
not always govern the Savages, who, said 





1 General Thompson, with about 1500 troops mostly Penn- 
sylvanians, including the regiments of St. Clair, Wayne and 
Irvine, were sent from the Sorel, by General Sullivan, to attack 
the British at Three Rivers, who had driven the late General 
Thomas from that place on the St. Lawrence, Sullivan 
was not aware that Burgoyne had just arrived at Quebec with 
a large reinforcement of British and German troops, These 
Carleton had sent immediately up the St. Lawrence, and 
Thompson was defeated and made prisoner by them.— 
(Eprror.] 
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he ‘‘will fight in their own way.’’ Mr. 
Craig appeared desirous to decline any 
further conversation on that subject. 

I believe Captain Craig had not been 
long at Isle-aux-Noix, when I landed 
there. I lodged in his tent; but I must 
not omit that the drummer, who landed 
with me, said he observed an officer whis- 
pering to a Sergeant, when the boat was 
near the shore, and overheard him ask 
‘*What he thought of the Congress?’’ I 
understood that there were no more than 
three batteaus on the Island, when I went 
on shore, one of which formerly belonged 


to our army; the two others were newly. 


built; and the number (30) was marked 
in large figures upon one side of them. 

On the 29th of July, Captain Craig 
sent three batteaus and five canoes up the 
lake. Two of the latter were large, the 
three others, small: at ten in the morning 
I was blind-folded again, and ordered to 
the south part of the Island where a large 
tent was pitched for me. It appeared to 
me that they wanted to exhibit to me all 
the show of Indians they could, They 
now and then, ran down to the point, 
with a guard, every time that an Indian 
canoe passed by, and pretended they 
were mightily afraid that the Savages would 
come on shore and murder us. To mor- 
tify them, I took no notice of this jug- 
gling; but strongly recommended to my 
men, that should they look at the Indians, 
they would endeavor to do it with the 
greatest unconcern. 

On the 8th of August, I was informed 
that the Committee of Congress, who, 
I was told, had been sent to Quebec, were 
come back ;' that Captain Craig presented 
his compliments to me, and desired I 
would be ready to sail in the evening. I 
observed, during my stay there that they 
paraded at different times, their officers, in 
an ostentatious manner, and with the 





1 At the request of General Schuyler, a committee of 
Congress was sent to Canada in the Spring of 1776, to mark 
the condition of affairs there, empowered with authority to 
regulate the army, and if possible, organize a republican 
government there in alliance with the revolted colonies. The 
c mmittee consisted of Dr. Franklin, Charles Carroll and 
Samuel Chase. They went no further than Montreal, when 
they perceived it to be impossible to hold Canada and 
advising its evacuation, returned to Philadelphia, 
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manifest intent to lead me. into the 
belief of their being very numerous; but 
I do not think that I saw above forty of 
them during the whole time, and more 
than sixteen, together. They displayed 
the very same pageantry, respecting five 
or six batteaus; appearing exceedingly 
busy in carrying some timber to the Isle, 
merely to show themselves and give their 
preparations a formidable appearance, 
They have been employed about building 
a very large bake-house, and perhaps for 
the same reason. All the new batteaux I 
could see about the Island amounted to 
no more than twelve. 

They talk much of Hessians, and Hano- 
verians,! but I saw none. It would 
be too tedious minutely to relate all the 
particulars, which I discovered. Their 
intentions were to make me believe their 
strength was such as, doubtless, they would 
have been as anxious to conceal, had it 
been real. 

I was told that their General had 
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ordered an escort, to conduct me to our 
own guards, a favor which I did not want, 
but could not refuse. At sunset Captain 
Craig came down with fourteen officers, 
and dismissed me under convoy of a 
birch canoe, commanded by Captain 
Alexander Frazer, and Mr.. Scott. The 
canoe had two officers, a Sergeant and a 
Corporal of the British troops, with nine 
Frenchmen on board. On the oth just at 
dark, we came on shore, at Gilleland’s,' 
and next morning, at seven o'clock, 
Captain Frazer and Mr. Scott left us, and 
went down the lake, after having showed 
us as much liberty as could be expected 
from men whose situation sufficiently 
apologized for their reservedness. As the 
crew I had with me consisted of remark- 
able decent men, all natives of the United 
States, and of the corps of artillery, as 
myself, the British officers during my stay, 
carefully prevented their free intercourse 
with soldiers, who would be glad to be- 
come again our brethren. 





THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 
(Ante pp. 164-6. 248-50. 364-366.) 


I have read with interest the reply to 
my communication concerning Washing- 
ton’s mother, and heartily join in the wish 
that the question may be considered fairly 
and dispassionately. It is true that a man 
cannot state of his own knowledge the 
place or date of his birth. Yet very few 
men of any education or position are 
without knowledge on the point, derived 
from the persons most qualified to know. 
I must consider George Washington as no 
exception to the rule, and I regard his 
testimony as of prime importance. Now 
in 1792, Washington wrote to Sir Isaac 
Heard, Garter King-at-Arms, a letter in 
reply to the latter’s inquiries about the 
family. It is printed in Sparks’s Wash- 
ington 1. 546-551. 

In this letter Washington states expressly 
as follows: ‘‘ George, eldest son of Augus- 


1 These were the German troops, then in Canada, under 
the command of the Baron de Riedesel, 


tine Washington by the second marriage 
was born in Westmoreland County.’’ In 
another place he says ‘‘ Augustine then 
married Mary Ball March 6, 1730, by 
whom he had issue George [the writer] 
born February 11th (old style) 1732,” 
&c. &c. 

The record in the family Bible, which I 
agree with my critic in believing to be in 
Washington’s hand-writing, states clearly 
that George was born on the 11th Feb. 
and was baptised on the 3d of April, 
following. My critic confesses that these 
two dates are incompatible with an inter- 
vening sea-voyage, and that therefore the 
birth and baptism were undoubtedly in 
the same country. Washington, as we 
have seen, says that he was born in 
Westmoreland county, (Virginia of course) 


2 The landing place of the large domain of William 
Gilleland on the western shore of Lake Champlain, which he 
called Janesborough.—{Eprror,] 












and it will take strong evidence to make 
us believe that he lied or was mistaken. 

Now the sole evidence for a contrary 
belief is that of Mrs. Morer. I termed her 
a servant, to which term my critic objects. 
His own account is that ‘‘her aunt or 
mother took the child G. W. in her arms’’ 
to America. Elsewhere this aunt is called 
the ‘‘nurse.’? Now I submit that with the 
social distinctions existing in England in 
1730, | am entitled to say, that if the aunt 
was a nurse, the niece was of the same 
rank in life, and wot ‘‘a young gentle- 
woman and a friend of Mary Ball.’’ 

I repeat that Mrs. Morer’s story must be 
taken as a whole, and it is of vital impor- 
tance for the supporters of her account to 
prove that she was alive in 1732, and old 
enough to be the recipient of valuable 
presents from the Washingtons as she 
asserts. Before any credit can be given to 
this Mrs. Morer, let us have the authentic 
dates as to her birth and death. I have 
shown that if she was a girl of 12 or 15 
years of age in 1732, and died in 1812, 
she attained a very unusual age. 

As to the corroboration afforded by 
‘**Lacon’”’ it is nothing at all. This story 
also must be taken as a whole, and though 
he says Augustine married in England, he 
adds that George was born in Virginia. 
This story is so vague and so lacking in 
proofs, that we may well dismiss it as of no 
value, especially as his reputation for 
accuracy is not good. He was a dashing 
writer whose erratic memory was forced to 
supply him with assertions to adorn his 
pages. 

My critic makes a grave error in saying 
that Augustine Washington might be 
passing through Cheshire to visit Cave 
Castle ‘‘the beautiful residence of his 
father and uncle before they came to 
America.’’ In the first place the emi- 
grants were the grand-father and grand- 
uncle of Augustine. In the second place 
they never resided at South Cave, and were 
certainly zo¢ the sons of Lawrence Wash- 
ington of Brington as Baker surmised. 
This fact has been clearly shown by a most 
accomplished genealogist, Col. Joseph L. 
Chester, in an article in the ‘‘ Herald and 
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Genealogist’’ (London) since reprinted in 
the Heraldic Journal (Boston. ) 

It is certain that all former accounts are 
wrong and that nothing is known of the 
ancestry of the emigrants to Virginia, John 
and Lawrence Washington. 

Surely my critic will allow that under 
these circumstances I have a right to ask 
again to what fortune was Augustine 
Washington heir, to account for his re- 
markable trip to England about 1730, if 
he ever made one. 

It is also evident that the Balls like the 
Washingtons had been long settled in 
Virginia. The great grandfather of Mary 
Ball emigrated as early as about 1650, and 
Bishop Meade gives a brief account of the 
family. This account is fragmentary like 
most of the sketches in the Bishop’s book. 
My critic says that the name of Joseph 
Ball (Mary’s father) is not on the list of 
tomb-stones in Lancaster county copied by 
Meade, ‘‘presumptive evidence that he 
did not die in Virginia.’’ With all due 
respect to the critic, is it a presumptive 
evidence of anything but that he did not 
die in that particular parish? 

I fear a desire to be impartial has led 
the writer to over credulity. Surely the 
presumption is that Joseph was born in 
Virginia and lived there, since his grand- 
father had been an emigrant, and until 
Virginia had been explored it is useless to 
search in England. 

The Balls, it seems, settled first in Lan- 
caster county: Westmoreland county, the 
home of the Washingtons adjoined it on 
the north. It is much more likely that 
Joseph Ball settled in Northumberland, 
Richmond, Westmoreland or King George’s 
county, and was a neighbor of Augustine 
Washington, than that he was a resident 
in England. 

The truth is that we are dealing with 
obscure persons and scanty records, but 
for that very reason the commonplace and 
usual course of events is the most probable 
one. Augustine Washington was a man 
in no way distinguished above his fellow 
planters. We know definitely that only 
fifteen months elapsed between the death 
of his first wife and the marriage with his 
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second. We know that he had no prop- 
erty in England to which he was heir, no 
reason for a voyage to the mother country, 
and that he had a family of young chil- 
dren dependent on him. Yet we are to 
suppose that he went to England, there 
met, wooed and wedded a girl whose 
relations had all lived in Virginia, and 
brought her home. And yet that this 
episode, a veritable romance in the life of 
a Virginian planter, was unknown to his 
son, who states that he was born in 
Virginia. 

The claim made is so improbable that it 
would require to be fortified by the 
strongest proofs, by parish records, by the 
depositions of several witnesses, and yet it 
is substantiated by the testimony of Mrs. 
Morer alone. 

It is true it seems that on the Cookham 
register occurs the burial of John Ball in 
1707. But this is not Joseph Ball, Mary’s 
father. To allow, as my critic asks, that 
this is a mistake of the clerk, is fatal to 
all evidence. He produces John Ball as 
the resident and we hold him to that name 
and no other. 


The one grain of evidence connecting 
any of the name with England, is the fact 
that Mary’s brother was living in England, 


in 1747 and 1745. But he wasin Virginia 
in 1729, and no one knew when or why 
he went to England. 

I trust my critic will not deem me 
uncourteous if I say that his second article 
has added nothing to the facts produced 
in his first. It is conceded that we cannot 
produce the parish records of the birth of 
George Washington, and still less of that 
of his mother. Neither can we produce 
the marriage record of Augustine and 
Mary Washington. But we do produce 
George Washington’s positive assertion 
that he was born in Virginia, and a memo- 
randum in the family Bible agreeing in 
in all respects with it, by showing that he 
was baptised when less than two months 
old, and that his sponsors all bore Virginia 
names, 

Some facts are yet obtainable possibly. 
If we can find that Augustine Washington 
was in this country between Nov. 24, 1728 
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and March 6, 1730, that would lessen the 
probability of his visiting England. So 
also a search in the records of the five 
counties I have named may reveal the fact 
that Joseph Ball lived in Virginia, and that 
Mary Ball was born there. 

Again it may be found that Joseph 
Ball, Jr. who was in Virginia in 1729, 
remained there for years and so diminished 
the possibility that his sister was living in 
England in 1732. 

The main difference between my critic 
and myself seems to be that he sees 
mysteries in common matters, and inserts 
marvels in every blank space in the record, 
For example I quoted George Washing- 
ton’s record, that after the death of 
Augustine’s first wife ‘‘he then married 
Mary Ball.’’ My critic adds ‘‘ without a 
hint as to where he married her.’’ ‘‘ And 
so in the baptismal record, he [G. W.] 
does not hint as to where the christening 
took place.’’ ‘To most minds the answer 
is plain: as George knew that his father 
never moved out of Virginia he did not 
need to say expressly that it was in that 
colony. But had it been a fact that the 
marriage and birth were in a foreign land, 
how natural, how inevitable it would have 
been, for him to note that fact. 

I must cite one paragraph which I think 
is very unfair, though not intentionally so 
doubtless, from my critic’s last article. 
‘The reviewer asks ‘what proof is there that 
Augustine Washington was ever in Eng- 
land?’ Precisely the same proof that 
George Washington was born in America, 
namely, none whatever.”’ 

I object to this as unfair, because in 
proof of Washington’s birth we have his 
deliberate: statement made on an official 
occasion, and none whatever in regard to 
Augustine’s residence except the disputed 
witness Mrs. Morer. It is not right to 
place these witnesses on a level. 

I cannot account for what I consider 
the singular delusion of Mrs. Morer. The 
most plausible solution is, that some person 
named Ball did reside at Cookham, and 
possibly emigrated. Whether this family 
was connected with the Virginian one or 
not is questionable though not improbable. 
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Bishop Meade says that Joseph. Ball had 
an only daughter who married Raleigh 
Downman in 1750. From the name and 
the context I should suppose Downman to 
be a Virginian. If so, it might be, that 
some tradition of Joseph Ball’s child being 
taken to America, was the basis of Mrs. 
Morer’s story: but I do not venture to 
favor any such explanation. 

I think then we may safely dismiss Mrs. 
Morer’s romantic tale, until it has been 


shown that any Washington ever lived at 
Cookham, and rely in the meantime on 
George Washington’s own story. We all 
celebrate his birthday, for which he is the 
sole authority: and if he knew when he 
was born, he undoubtedly knew where he 
saw the light. The 22d of February, and 
Westmoreland county, Virginia, are inex- 
tricably conjoined in our collection of 
facts. 
W. H. WHITMORE. 





LOWER MERION 


Editor of the American Historical Record, 

Your correspondent, ‘‘S,’’ of Upper 
Darby, page 224, has kindly contributed 
data, which, in some measure is calculated 
to assist my efforts in determining the 
precise site on which the primitive Lower 
Merion meeting house stood. That the 
present house is not the original building, 
he admits, ‘‘ is conclusively shown’’ : but 
the query which I wish resolved, is, where 
was the first house seated ? 

The earliest mention of an edifice of 
this character here, is I presume, found in 
the re-survey by Daniel Powell, of a tract 
of land made in pursuance of a warrant 
from the ‘‘commissioners of property,”’ 
mentioned on page 163, Powell certifies 
that he had re-surveyed unto Edw. Rees 
a piece of land in the township of Lower 
Merion, Co. Philadelphia, bounded and 
described by an accompanying plan. 
The result of this survey is recorded in 
the book of surveys on the 2oth of 2d 
month, 1702. 

The apportionment of this tract of land 
was made soon after the arrival of Penn 
in 1682, and probably was not done with 
the requisite accuracy ; hence the necessity 
of a re-survey by David Powell, who, it 
may not be uninteresting to add, went 
over 26000 acres in one year, divided 
among 80 to roo individual owners. The 
cost of these surveys amounted to ‘‘one 
hundred and twenty pounds odd.’’ Of 
this amount, he says, that he did not re- 
ceive much more than the charges of the 
chain-carriers, &c., ‘‘ but I thought it my 


MEETING HOUSE. 


duty’’ says Powell, ‘‘ for satisfaction to 
whom it may concern, to give a true 
account of the whole harvest the last year, 
hoping it may prove better the next year.’’ 

In the first laying out of this tract, 
lately granted to Edw. Rees, a small por- 
tion was donated by him to Friends for 
the exclusive use of a place of sepulture. 
No house is noticed ; but in the -re-survey 
of the same plantation recorded in 1702, 
is a sentence as follows: ‘‘ Thence N. 14 
degrees, W. 32 perches to a stake set in 
the ground of Merion meeting-house by 
the line of Robert Roberts’ land.’’ So 
also, in a deed of settlement, dated the 
7 Aug. 1708, and in another deed dated 
the 23 April, 1709, made between said 
Edw. Rees and Robert Jones of Lower 
Merion, additional notices are on record, 
which would seem to decidedly place the 
old house in the immediate vicinity of the 
old grave yard, given by Edw. Rees, in 
1695, which was donated for the express 
purpose of a burying ground on/y, but on 
what precise part of the Roberts gift may 


not be so susceptible of proof. The old, 


stables were located on the S. W. corner 
of Jones’ lot, now the General Waynes’ 
tavern and P. O. and of course in close 
vicinage to the original house. 

Moreover in a deed of release, dated 
the 20 March, 1714, made between one 
Prees, or Price, son and heir of said Edw. 
Rees, and Edw. Jones, Thomas Jones, 
and Rob. Roberts, son and heir of John 
Roberts, malster, to certain trustees. In 
this deed no mention is made as to the 
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uses to which it was dedicated; but in 
1747, in consequence of Robert Roberts 
being the only survivor, and other causes 
moving him, another Indenture was made 
to certain trustees, in which the ‘‘ uses 
and benefits are declared to be for the 
behoof of the poor of the people, called 
Quakers, which are or hereafter may 
belong to the said religious society be- 
longing to Merion aforesaid, and to and 
for the use and benefit of the said society, 
and to build and maintain one or more 
meeting-houses, or places of religious 
worship.”’ 

I may also add that the will of Edw. 
Rees, which is dated 8 January, 1727, 
and probated 23rd Nov. 1728, directs 
inter alia, ten pounds towards building a 
stone wall about the grave yard, at Merion 
meeting-house, which, hitherto, was en- 
closed by pales. Now this stone wall 
excludes the present house, which stands, 
as aforesaid, on Roberts’ donation, as did 
the first. - The authorities cited by your 
correspondent of Upper Darby, are not, 
in my estimation, sufficient to establish 
the erection of the new edifice in 1713; 
but it may denote the era of its first in- 
ception. Besides the affixed date of 1695, 
we may confidently call in aid of archi- 
tectural details of the various houses, 
which owe their erection to the first quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century, which, so 
far as my observation extends, exhibit a 
barn-like construction much more rude 
than the regular and cruciform order of 
the present Merion house presents. 

A brief MS. note has fallen into my 
hands which ascribes the erection of the 
Old House to Hugh Roberts, a large land 
owner in this vicinity; but in what de- 
gree, or whether at all related to the 
Robert Roberts, party to the deed already 
noticed, [am not informed. The Rob- 
erts’ who came from Wales to this province 
in the time of Penn consisted of two or 
three families, two of which were distin- 
guished by the terms, Roberts the miller, 
and Roberts the malster. The Hugh 
Roberts, who took up much land here, 
was a native of Callolgrath in the com- 
mott of Penllyn, County Merioneth. He 
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purchased, as appears by a deed, dated, 
the last day of Feb. the 24 Charles II, 
625 acres of land of Edw. Jones and John 
Thomas for the sum of £12. 1os. ood. ; 
it being a part of 5000 acres which W"™ 
Penn granted and confirmed to them on 
the 16 Feb", 1681, for which they paid 
him one hundred pounds sterling. 

The accompanying diagram! is the re- 
sult of a correct survey for the express 


“Boatro Sonuslkull or Moetung House Lane 








DIAGRAM 

The donation of the Roberts’, 1714 and 1747. 

The donation of Edw. Rees in 1695. 

The donation of Jos. Tunis in 1763. 

The donation of Jn® Dickinson, 1801. 

The ss of Jn 6 1804. 

The deed of Edw. Rees to Rob, Jones, 1709. 

Gen. Wayne P. O, 
The Stables or Sheds named in Old Deeds. 
and refers to the Old House. 
(*) The supposed site of the Old House. 
purpose of describing the grounds of the 
Friends’ meeting-house in Lower Merion, 
which clearly delineates the form of the 
whole, and the extent of each donation, 
from 1695, to 1804, including a part of 
the premises occupied by the General 
Wayne tavern and P. O. The asterisk(*) 
points out the supposed site of the old 
house, which, on the erection of the new 
one was enclosed in the part marked, B, 
some time after 1728. The old house 
continued to exist in which Friends 
assembled until the new house was fit for 
occupancy and is said to have been con- 
structed of hewn logs well seasoned. 
Yours JoHN WAINWRIGHT. 
















Many years ago Col. James Watson 
Webb, then Editor of the ‘‘ New York 
Courier and Enquirer,’’ received from Mr. 
William B. Reed, the grandson and bio- 
grapher of General Joseph Reed of the 
Continental Army, a brief manuscript 
journal written on small quarto paper by 
Col. Webb’s father, General Samuel B. 
Webb. It was found somewhere in Penn- 
sylvania. The manuscript was put into 
the hands of the Editor of the Recorp, 
soon afterward, from which he made the 
following memoranda of facts: 

June 21, 1776,—Appointed aid-de-camp 
to Gen. Washington, with Rich‘ Carey, 
Rank, Colonel. Alexander Counter Han- 
son, of Maryland, Assistant Secretary. 
‘*Some days past, the General received 
information that a most horrid plot was 
on foot by the vile Tory’sof this place,[New 
York] and the adjacent towns and villages. 
Having taken the necessary precautions, at 
two o’clock in the morning a number of 
officers and guards went to different 
places and took up many of their principals, 
among which was David Mathews Esqr. 
Mayor of the city, and to our great aston- 
ishment, we find five or more of the Gen- 
eral’s life guard, to be accomplices in this 
wicked plan—which was, at a proper time 
to assassinate the person of his Excellency, 
and the other general officers—blow up 
the magazine, spike the cannon, &c. It 
was to be put in execution as soon as the 
enemy’s fleet appeared, if no proper time 
offered before—but thank God they are 
discovered, and many of them in close 
custody, where I hope they will re- 
ceive the punishment due such infamous 
wretches.”’ 

June 22.—Aaron Burr appointed aid to 
Gen. Putnam. 

June 28.—Tho* Hicky executed for 
‘mutiny, sedition and treachery.’’ Hicky 
was one of the Life Guard above alluded 
to. Only one other of that faithful band, 
was seduced to undertake the wicked work 
by the freely offered bribes of Governor 
Tryon, then a fugitive on board the 
British Ship of War, Duchess of Gordon, 
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JOURNAL OF A MEMBER OF WASHINGTON'S STAFF. 


lying in New York bay. Hicky was hanged 
near the Bowery in the presence of twenty 
thousand spéctators. A newspaper of the 
day said, ‘‘ During the execution, Kip, 
the moon-curser, suddenly sank down and 
expired immediately.’ 

Mayor Mathews, Forbes, a gunsmith, 
and about a dozen others implicated in the 
conspiracy, were sent to Connecticut, as 
prisoners, but were afterward released. 
Hicky, in his dying confession, said that 
he had been led astray from duty and 
patriotism, by intimacy with lewd women. 
Washington in his order concerning the 
execution said: ‘*The General hopes 
{the unhappy fate of the prisoner] will 
be a warning to every soldier in the army 
to, avoid those crimes, and all others so 
disgraceful to the character of a soldier, 
and pernicious to his country.”’ 

June 29._ Howe’s', fleet of more than 
100 sail, Telegraphed at L. Island. 

July 2,9 A. M. Five large men-of-war 
came through the Narrows, to ‘‘the wa- 
tering place’,’’ about five miles above, at 
6 P.M. _ 50 vessels of the fleet followed. 
Gen. Mercer arrived in camp.* 

July 4. At day-light a British sloop of 
eight carriage guns, lying in the ‘kills’’ 
between Staten I. and N. J. shore, was 
cannonaded from Bergen Point, by two 
nine pounders. The crew were obliged 
to quit her, and she was made a prize. 

Parole, Alexandra Countersign 
Brig" for the day, L*. Stirling, lield officers 
for the picquet, Co' McDougal, Lt. Coll. 
Stockholm, and Major Brooks. Brigade 
Major for the day, Fish.‘ 





1 General Howe, who, when driven from Boston in March, 
went to Halifax, and after receiving reinforcements, proceed- 
ed to New York, before which city he was to be joined by 
ships and troops under Sir Peter Parker and Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, from the coast of the Carolinas, and b' German hirelings 
from Europe. He arrived off Sandy Hook in a large fleet of 
transports, on the 2gth of June, The “tele raph’’ here 
mentioned, was no edapegh, but a “‘ Semaphore.” The first 
telegraph proper was invented by Professor Morse, 

2 This was on the Long Island shore, between Fort Ham- 
ilton and Greenwood Cemetery. 

8 General Mercer was in command of a band, known as 
the ‘‘ Flying Camp,”’ which was to be composed of 10,000 
men, ready to do duty anywhere, 

4 McDougall (Alexander) was afterward a Major-general in 
the Continental army. Stockholm was from Fishkill, 
Duchess County N, Y., and the Brigade Major was after- 
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July 9. ‘ Agreeable to this day’s order, 
the Declaration of Independence was read 
at the head of each Brigade, and was re- 
ceived by three Huzzas from the Troops, 
every one seeming highly pleased we were 
separated from a King, who was endeavor- 
ing to enslave his once loyal subjects. 
God grant us success, in this, our new 
Character.’’ See the Order for that day, 
in Sparks. 

Colonel Webb wrote the following 
Order on the dictation of Washington, 
issued on the gth of July, 1776: 

‘«The Honorable Continental Congress, 
impelled by the dictates of duty, policy, 
and necessity, have been pleased to dis- 
solve the connection which subsisted be- 
tween.this country and Great Britain, and 
to declare the United Colonies of North 
America, Free and Independent States. 
The several brigades are to be drawn up 
this evening on their respective parades at 
six o’clock, when the Declaration of Con- 
gress, showing the grounds and reasons of 
this measure, is to be read with an audible 
voice. The General hopes, that this im- 
portant event will serve as a fresh incen- 
tive to every officer and soldier tovact with 
fidelity and courage, knowing that now 
the peace and safety of his country depend, 
under God, solely on the success, of our 
arms, and that he is now in the service of 
a State possessed of sufficient power to 
reward his merit, and advance him to the 
highest honors of a free country.”’ 

July to. ‘*Last night the statue of 
George III was tumbled down and be- 
headed, the troops having long had an 
inclination so to do, tho’* this time of 
publishing a Declaration of Independence 
to be a favorable opportunity, for which 
they received the check in this day’s 
orders, given below:”’ 

‘*Tho’ the General doubts not the per- 
sons who pulled down and mutilated the 
statue in the Broadway last night, were 
actuated by zeal in the Public Cause, yet 
it has so much the appearance of Riot and 
want of order in the Army, that he disap- 


ward Colonel Nicholas Fish, the father of the Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, the present Secretary of State. 
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proves the manner, and. directs that in 
future, these things shall be avoided by 
the soldiery, and left to be executed by 
proper authority.’’ 

About twenty years ago, the Editor of 
the REcoRD, visited the then venerable 
Zachariah Green, (familiarly known as 
‘* Parson Green,’’) at his residence in the 
village of Hempstead, Long Island. He 
was a chaplain in the brigade encamped 
on ‘‘the common,’’ where the City Hall 
and Park now are, at the time of the 
scenes above described. He said that the 
statue was of lead, gilded. The horse 
upon which the King sat, was poised upon 
his hinder legs. His Majesty had a crown 
on his head; his right hand held the 
bridle reins and the left rested upon the 
handle of a sword. ‘The artist (Wilton 
of London), omitted stirrups, and Parson 
Green said it was a common saying among 
the soldiers ‘‘ The tyrant ought to ride a 
hard trotting horse without stirrups.”’ 
The late James Bell who died several 
years ago, at the age of ninety-one years, 
informed the Editor that he saw the statue 
while on its pedestal, and that the head 
of horse and man were toward the West. 
Mr. Green died on the 23d of June, 1858, 
in the ninety-ninth year of his age. His 
hearing was defective, when the Editor 
visited him at the age of ninety-two, but 
his memory seemed remarkably clear. 
He was the father-in-law of Mr. B. F. 
Thompson, author of a ‘‘ History of Long 
Island.’’. 

A greater portion of the broken statue 
of the king, was sent to Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, and there converted into bullets 
by a portion of the families of Governor 
Wolcott, Mr. Marvin, and Mr. Beach. 
Referring to this fact, Ebenezer Hazard, in 
a letter to General Gates wrote concerning 
the king: ‘‘ His troops will probably have 
melted majesty fired at them.’’ 

July 12. The Rose, 20 guns, Lieuten- 
ant Wallace, and the Phenix, 40 guns, 
Captain Parker, went up the Hudson 
River. 

July 14. A court of inquiry on the 
conduct of Colonel Ritzema, to sit 
tomorrow. He is charged with prac- 











tices contrary to the discipline of the 
army’. 

‘** A flag of truce from the fleet [British] 
appeared, on which Col. Reed’? and my- 
self went down to meet it, about half-way 
between Governor’s and Staten Island. 
Lt. Browne of the Zag/e offered a letter 
from L*. Howe, directed ‘‘Geo. Wash- 
ington, Esq.’’ which, on account of its 
direction, we refused to receive, and part- 
ed with the usual compliments.’’ 

July 15. Col. Rodolphus Ritzema was 
acquitted, with honor. He had offended 
L‘ Stirling by ‘‘ disrespectful expressions.’’ 
That officer forgave him. , 


July 16. Order written by Colonel‘ 


Webb. ‘The hurry of business often 
preventing particular invitation being 
given to officers to dine with the General, 
he presents his compliments to the Briga- 
dier, Field officers, and Brigade Major of 
the day, and requests while the camp con- 
tinues in the city, they will favor him with 
their company to dinner, without any 
further or special invitation.’’ 

These officers were appointed every 
morning. 

July 19. Webb and Reed met an aid- 
de-camp of Gen. Howe, who came to ask 
a personal interview with Washington, re- 
specting correspondence. Reed, in the 
name of the General, granted the request, 
and promised the personal security of the 
officer. 

July 20. Webb and Reed met Lt. Col. 
Paterson of the British army at 12 M., 
took him into their charge, and escorted 
him to Knox’s Head Quarters in the city, 
‘*where his excellency General Washing- 
ton attended with his suite and Life 
Guards.’’ After an hours interview, took 
him back. Did not blind-fold him when 
passing ‘‘ the grand Battery.’’ ‘‘ Sociable 
and chatty all the way’.’? The same 





1 Ritzema was a son, I think, of the Rev. Wm. Ritzema, 
of the Dutch Reformed Church. He commanded one of the 
four New York regiments, and fought gallantly at the battle 
of White Plains in the Autumn of 1776. Soon after that he 
deserted to the Royal army and at about, the same time, 

1. Zedwitz, a Prussian, who commanded another of the 
New York regiments, was cashiered for attempting a treason- 
able correspondence with Tryon. 

2 Colonel Joseph Reed, of Washington’s military family. 


8 General William Howe, and his brother Admiral Richard 
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evening, an express brought the news of 
the American Victory at Charleston.' 
Ten large ships with Scotch troops arrived 
to reinforce the British on Staten Island. 

July 25. Deserter received 20 lashes. 
Patrick Lyons, for drunkenness and sleep- 
ing on his post, zo lashes. An order 
issued regretting the bad conduct of sol- 
diers. ‘‘What a shame and reproach 
will it be if soldiers fighting to enslave us 
for 2d. or 3d. [2 pence or 3 pence] a day, 
should be more regular, watchful and 
sober than the men who are contending 
for everything that is dear and valuable 
in life.’’ 

After this the Journal ceases, and copies 
of daily orders are given only to Aug. 8, 
1776. 

Colonel Webb, the author of the Jour- 
nal here cited was born in 1751, in the 
‘*Webb House’’ in Wethersfield, Con- 
necticut, the residence of his father, Jo- 
seph Webb, made famous in history as the 
place where Washington and Rochambeau 
held their second personal conference in 
May, 1781. He joined the army at Cam- 
bridge as a volunteer a few days after the 
skirmishes at Lexington and Concord. 
There he was appointed aid to General 
Putnam and fought gallantly in the Battle 
of Bunker’s Hill. He accompanied the 
army to New York after the evacuation of 
Boston and entered the military family of 
Washington late in June, 1776. He was 
wounded in the battle of White Plains in 
the Autumn, and in December, on the 
banks of the Delaware. Appointed Colo- 
nel in General Parson’s Brigade, he 
accompanied that officer on an expedition 


Howe, were appointed by Parliament commissioners to treat 
for peace with the Americans, with authority to extend a free 
ardon to all who should return to their allegiance. Patterson 
fos a letter from these commissioners, directed to ‘* Geo 
Washington, 7 as before, as they could not recognise the 
military title of the “‘ rebel’’ chief, Washington refused to 
receive any c¢ i not add to Gencral 
Washing P urged him not to be Pa as 
his errand was one of mercy and peace. ‘‘1 understand’ 
Washington said, in substance, “‘ that the commissioners are 
only empowered to grant pardon. Those who have commit- 
ted no fault need no pardon; the Americans are only defend- 
ing their rights as British subjects,”” Patterson returned with 
the unopened letter, and the Howes never again attempted 
to correspond with ‘‘ George Washington, Esquire.” ; 


1 The victory of the defenders of Fort Sullivan, on Sulli- 
van’s Island, under Colonel Moultrie, against the naval attack 
by Admiral Parker. 
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to Long Island, when he was made pri- 
soner, and was not exchanged until 1781, 
when Washington gave him the command 
of Light Infantry (whose leader, the Baron 
de Steuben, had just resigned), with the 
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rank of Brigadier. He married a daugh- 
ter of Judge Hogeboom, and removed to 
Claverack, Columbia County, N. Y. 
where he died in 1807. He was loved 
and highly esteemed by Washington. 





THE INDIANS INSTIGATED TO MAKE WAR. 


One of the chief causes of hostile feel- 
ing on the part of the Americans against 
the British government, during the thirty 
years that intervened between the close of 
the Revolution and the War of 1812, was 
the evidence presented, in various forms, of 
the agency of British officials in the 
country on our northern and western 
frontiers in exciting the Indian tribes to 
make war upon the American settlers, 
along those frontiers, in order to secure 
to British merchants the monopoly of the 
fur-trade in the northwest and make the 
Ohio river the northwestern boundary 
of American Territory, and civilization. 
Until the bargain made with Great Britain, 
known as Jay’s Treaty, in 1794, the British, 
in violation of the Treaty of Peace in 
1783, held on to and garrisoned the west- 
ern forts in our territory, and were the 
inciters of the distressing Indian Wars 
which ended with the treaty of Greenville, 
in 1794. Detroit had been the head- 
quarters of these British emissaries, and 
when compelled, by Jay’s treaty, to give 
up that fort, they made their chief rendez- 
vous, and that of Indian chiefs seduced by 
them, at Fort Malden, at Amherstburg, 
on the Canada side of the Detroit River, 
about eighteen miles below Detroit. From 
that point they sent out emissaries among 
the Indians, and incited Tecurntha, and 
his brother, ‘‘ The Prophet,’’ to attempt 
a confederation of all the savage tribes on 
our frontiers, to check the further spread- 
ing of settlements of white people in the 
vallies of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 
History tells us of the efforts of those 
powerful Shawnoese chiefs to accomplish 
that end, and of their final failure at the 
battle of Tippencanoe, in 1811. Yet the 
efforts of the British to incite the Indians 


to fall upon the frontier settlements with 
the rifle, tomahawk, scalping knife and 
faggot, did not cease until the close of the 
War of 1812-15. Such agency British 
statesmen and British writers, have denied, 
but the proofs that sustain the allegation 
are numerous. A correspondent furnishes 
the Recorp with some of these proofs, in 
the form of extracts of letters, given be- 
low: 


From Captain DunHAM!, United States Army. 
Michilimackinac May 24th, 1807. 

‘*There appears to be a very general 
and extensive movement among the sav- 
ages in this quarter. Belts of wampum 
are rapidly circulating from one tribe to 
another, and a spirit is prevailing by no 
means pacific. The enclosed talk which 
has been industriously spread among them 
needs no comment. 

‘‘ There is a certain mischief at the bot- 
fom, and there can be no doubt in my 
mind, that the object and intention of this 
great Manitou or second Adam, under 
the pretence of restoring to the aborigines 
their former independence, and to the 
savage character its ancient energies, is 
in reality to induce a general effort to 
rally and to strike somewhere a desperate 
blow.”’ ° 

‘* Extract from a talk delivered at Le 
Maiouitinong, entrance of lake Michigan, 
by the Indian chief Le Maigouis, or the 
Trout, May 4th, 1807. 

**T am the father of the English, of the 
French, of the Spaniard and of the In- 
dians. I created the first man, who was 


1 Josiah Dunham, a native of New Hampshire, who was 
commissioned a captain in the 16th Infantry, a a anet 


1791; transferred to the Artillery and Engineers in February, 
1807, and resigned on the 3oth of April, 1808,—{ Eprror.] 








the common father of all these people as 
well as yourselves, and it is through him, 
whom I have awakened from his long 
sleep, that I now address you. But the 
Americans I did not make! they are not 
my children, but the children of evil spirits. 
They grew from the scum of the great 
waters when it was troubled by the evil 
spirit, and the frost was driven into the 
woods by a strong east wind. They are 
numerous but I hate them. My children, 
you must not speak to the whites, of this 
talk; it must be hidden from them. I am 
now on the earth, sent by the great spirit 
to instruct you. Each village must send 
me two or more principal chiefs to repre- 
sent you, that you may be taught. The 
bearer of this talk will point out to you 
the path to my wigwam. I could not come 
myself to Abre Crocte, because the world 
is changed from what it was. It is broken, 
and leans down, and as it declines, the 
Chippewas and all beyond will fall off 
and die; therefore you must come and to 
me, and be instructed. Those villages 
which do not listen to this talk and send 
me two deputies, will be cut off from the 
face of the earth.’’ 


Michilimackinaw, August 30th, 1807. 


‘* The cause of the hostile feelings, on 
the part of the Indians, and is principally 
to be attributed to the influence of for- 
eigners [English and French Canadians] 
trading in the country.”’ 


From Governor WM. H. Harrison}, 


“‘ Jeffersonville, Falls of Ohio, 
14th April, 1808. 

‘*A young man, from the Delaware 
towns, came to inform me that a Potta- 
wattomie Indian had arrived at the towns, 
with a speech from the British, in which 
they were informed that they (the British) 
were upon the point of commencing hos- 
tilities against the United States, and re- 
questing the Delawares to join them.”’ 





1 Elected President of the United States, in the Autumn of 
2840. He was a native of Virginia, entered the Army as an 
Ensign in 1794, at the age of 19 years; rose to Captain in 
1797; resigned in 1798; was made Secretary of the North- 
western ‘Territory in June of that year; elected to a seat in 
Congress, in 1799, and was appointed governor of the Terri- 
tory of Indiana, in the year 1800, when he was twenty-seven 

Years of age.—{Epiror.] 
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From Gen. WM. CLARK!, 
** St. Louis, April 30th, 1809. 

‘*T have the honor to enclose you a 
copy of a letter which confirms my suspi- 
cions of the interference with our Indian 
affairs in this country.’’ 

‘‘T am present in the fire, receiving 
Indian news every day. A chief of the 
Puaut nation appears to be employed by 
the British to get all the nations of the 
Indians to Detroit, to see their fathers, the 
British, who tell them that they pity them 
in their situation with the Americans, be- 
cause the Americans had taken their lands 

neta 





THE PROPHET. 


and their game, that they must join and 
send them off from their lands. They 
told the savages, that the Americans could 
not give them a blanket nor anything 
good for their families. 

‘They said they had but one father, 
that helped them in their misfortunes, and 
that they would assemble, defend their 


1 A native of Kentucky, who entered the Army as Licu- 
tenant of Infantry, in 1792, and resigned in 1796. He reene 
tered the army in 1804, and was the second to Merriwether 
Lewis, in his expedition over the Rocky Mountains. He re- 
signed in 1807, He was governor of the Missouri Territory 
from 1813 to 1820, and Superintendent of Indian affairs, at 
St. Louis,—| Epiror.) 
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father and keep their lands. It appears 
that four English subjects have been at 
Riviere a la Roche this winter, in disguise; 
they have been there to get the nations 
together and send them on the American 
frontiers. The Indians are pushed on by 
our enemies to take the fort of Belle Vue.”’ 


From SAMUEL TupPER, Indian factor. 
‘* Sandusky, 7th June, 1809. 

‘¢ The conduct of British traders in in- 
troducing spirituous liquors among the In- 
dians in this part of the country, and their 
determined hostility to the measures of 
our government, have long been subjects 
of complaint.’’ 

From Gov. WM, Hutt}. 
** Detroit, June 16th, 1809. 

**The influence of the Prophet? has 
been great, and his advice to the Indians 
injurious to them and the United States. 
The powerful influence of the British has 
been exerted in a way alluring to the 
savage character.”’ 


From Governor HARRISON. 
‘* Vincennes, June 14th, 1810. 

‘¢ An Iowa Indian informs me, that two 
years ago thissummer, an agent from the 
British arrived at the Prophet’s town, and 
in his presence delivered the message with 
which he was charged; the substance of 
which was to urge the Prophet to unite as 
many tribes as he could against the United 
States, but not to commence hostilities 
until they gave the signal. From this 
man, and others of his nation, I learn 
that the Prophet has been constantly soli- 


1 William Hull, then sixty years of age, had been a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the army of the Revolution, and Governor 
of the Michigan Territory, since 1805. ‘Two months before the 
date of this letter, he had been commissioned brigadier-general, 
Two months later he surrendered the garrison at Detroit, and 
his army, to the British.—{ Eprror, } 


2 The Prophet, so called, was a brother of Tecumtha, 


They were Shawnoese Indians, and were born at old Piqua 
about five miles west of Springfield, Ohio, He was one o' 
three sons, born of a Creek mother at the same time. T'o 
him was given the Shawnoese name signifying ‘‘the loud 
mouth.” He was artful, and wf a pretended revelation from 
the Great Spirit gained powerful influence over his people, 
and the name and fame of a prophet. The portrait here 

iven is from a sketch made by Pierre Le Dru, a young 

rench trader, at Vincennes, in 1808, printed in Lossing’s 
« Pictorial Field Book of the War of 1812,”’ where a full ac- 
count of all his operations and that of his warrior brother, 
may be found. 
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citing their own and other tribes of the 
Mississippi, to join him against the United 
States.”’ 
From Governor HARRISON. 
** Vincennes, July 18th, 1810. 

‘*A considerable number of Sacs went 
sometime since to see the British superin- 
tendant, and on the 1st inst, fifty more 
passed Chicago for the same destination. 

‘*A Miami chief who has just returned 
from his annual visit to Malden, after 
having received the accustomed donation 
of goods, was thus addressed by the British 
Agent: My son keep your eyes fixed on 
me; My tomahawk is now up; be you 
ready, but do not strike until I give the 
signal.’’ 

From Gen, Wm. CLARK. 
** St. Louis, July 20th, 1810. 

‘*One hundred and fifty Sacs on a visit 
to the British Agent, by invitation, and a 
smaller party on a visit to Island of St. 
Joseph, in Lake Huron.”’ 


From Gov. W. H. HARRISON. 
“* Vincennes, July 25th, 1810. 

‘*There can be no doubt of the designs 
of the Prophet and British Agent of the 
Indian affairs, to do us injury. This agent 
is a refugee from the neighborhood of —, 
and his implacable hatred to his native 
country prompted him to take part with 
the Indians in the battle between * them 
and Gen. Wayne’s army. He has, ever 
since his appointment to the principal 
agency, used his utmost endeavours to ex- 
cite hostilities, and the lavish manner in 
which he is allowed to scatter presents 
among them, shows, that his government 
participates in his enmity, and authorized 
his measures.”’ 


From Gov. Wm. HULL. 
‘* Detroit, July 27th, 1810. 

‘‘Large bodies of Indians from the 
westward and southward continue to visit 
the British post at Amherstburgh, and are 
supplied with provisions, arms, ammuni- 
tion, &c. Much more attention is paid to 
them than usual.”’ 

Extract from the speech of Rep JAcK- 
ETT, (the famous, Seneca chief) in behalf 








of himself and the other deputies of the 
Six Nations, Feb’y, 1810: 

‘* Brother,—Since you have had some 
dispute with the British government, their 
Agents in Canada have not only endeay- 
ored to make the Indians at the westward 
your enemies, but they have sent a war belt 
amongst our warriors to poison their minds 
and make them break their faith with you. 
At the same time we had information that 
the British had circulated war belts among 
the western Indians, and within your terri- 
tory.”’ 

From JOHN JOHNSON, Indian Agent.! 


‘* Fort Wayne, August 7th, 1810. 

‘*Since writing you on the 25th ultimo, 
about one hundred men of the Saukies 
have returned from the British Agent, who 
supplied them liberally with everything 
they stood in want of. The party received 
forty-seven rifles, and a number of fusils, 
with plenty of powder and lead. This is 
sending firebrands into the Mississippi 
Country, inasmuch as it will draw numbers 
of our Indians to the British side, in the 
hope of being treated with the same liber- 
ality.’”’ 

From Gov. W. H. HARRISON. 


‘* Vincennes, Feb’y 6th, 1811. 

‘If the intentions of the British gov- 
ernment are pacific, the Indian department 
of Upper Canada have not been made 
acquainted with them, for they have 
very lately said everything to the Indians 
who have visited them to excite them 
against us.’’ 

From JOHN JOHNSON. 
‘* Fort Wayne,* Feb’y 3d, 1811. 

* * * has been at this place. The 
information derived from him is the same 
as I have been in possession of for several 
years, to wit: The intrigues of the Brit- 
ish Agents and partisans in creating an 
influence hostile to our people and govern- 
ment, within our territory.”’ 





1 Mentioned on page 415 of the Recorp. 


® Atthe junction ofthe St. Joseph and St. Mary rivers, which 
form the Maumee, and the site of the flourishing village of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
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From Mr. Irw1n, Indian factor. 


‘An assemblage of the Indians is to take 
place on a branch of the Illinois, by the 
influence of the Prophet, the result will 
be hostile in the event of a war with Great 
Britain.” 

From Gov. W. H. HARRISON. 
‘* Vincennes, Sept. 17th, 1811. 

* %* * states that almost every In- 
dian from the country above this had been, 
or were then gone to Malden, ona visit to 
the British Agent. We shall probably 
gain our destined point at the moment of 
their return. If then the British Agents 
are really endeavoring to instigate the 
Indians to make war upon us, we shall be 
in their neighborhood at the very moment 
when the impressions which have been 
made against us are most active in the 
minds of the Savages. * * * * succeeded 
in getting the chiefs together at Fort 
Wayne, though he found them all prepar- 
ing to go to Malden. The result of the 
Council discovered that the whole tribes 
(including the Weas and Eel Rivers for 
they are all Miamies) were about equally 
divided in favor of the Prophet and the 
United States. Lapoassier, the Wea chief 
whom I before mentioned to you, as being 
seduced by the Prophet, was repeatedly 
asked by * * * * what land it was that 
he was determined to defend with his 
blood; whether it was that which was 
ceded by the late treaty or not, but he 
would give no answer. 

* * * * reports that all the Indians 
of the Wabash have been or now are, on 
a visit to the British Agents, at Malden. 
He has never known one-fourth as many 
goods given to the Indians as they are 
now distributing. He examined the share 
of one man (not a chief) and found that 
he had received an elegant rifle, twenty- 
five pounds of powder, fifty pounds of 
lead, three blankets, three strouds of cloth, 
ten shirts, and several other articles. He 
says every Indian is furnished with a gun 
(either rifle or fusil) and an abundance of 
ammunition. <A trader of this country 
was lately in the King’s at Malden, and 
was told the quantity of goods for the 
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Indian department, which had been sent 
out this year, exceeded that of common 
years by twenty thousand pounds sterling. 
It is impossible to ascribe this profusion to 
any other motive than that of instigating 
the Indians to take up the tomahawk. It 
cannot be to secure their trade ; for all the 
peltry collected on the waters of the 
Wabash in one year, if sold in the Lon- 
don market, would not pay the freight of 
the goods which have been given to the 
Indians. 

‘‘I am decidedly of opinion that the 
tendency of the British measures is hostili- 
ty to us.’’ 


From Governor WILLIE Biount!, 
** Nashville, Sept. 11th, 1811. 


‘«There is in this place a very noted 
chief of the Chickasaws, a man of truth, 
who wishes the President should be in- 
formed that there is a combination of the 
Northern Indians, prompted by the Eng- 
lish, to unite in falling on the frontier 
settlements, and are inviting the Southern 
tribes to join them.’’ 


From Governor NINIAN EpwaArRDs?, 


‘* Kahokia, St. Clair Co., Illinois 
Territory, April 24th, 1812. 


‘**The opinion of the celebrated British 
trader, Dixon, is, that in the event of a 
British war, all the Indians will be opposed 
to us, and he hopes to engage them in 
hostility by making peace between the 
Sioux and Chippewas, two very large na- 
tions, and getting them to declare war 
against us.’’ 


Extract of a letter from his excellency, 


1 Governor of Tennessee from 1 to 1815. He was in 
the convention that revised the constitution of that State, in 
1834, and died the next year near Clarkesville, on the Cum- 
berland River.—{ Eprror.) 


2 A native of Maryland, and at one time a pupil of the 
celebrated William Wirt, Atthe age of 19 years the took up his 
abode in Kentucky. He became an eminent lawyer at the 
bar in Kentucky and Tennessee, In 1803, he was appointed 
a judge of the Circuit Court of Kentucky, and chief justice 
of the State in 1808. On the organization of the Hlinois 
Territory, in 1809, he was appointed its governor, and held 
that position until it was admitted as a State, in 1818. He 
was afterward United States Senator, and Governor of IIli- 
nois, He died in 1833.—[Epiror,} 
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NiInIAN Epwarps Governor of the Illinois 
Territory, to the Secretary of war: 


‘* Illinois Territory, Jan. 25th, 1812. 


‘* Many of those Indians certainly con- 
template joining the British. They are in 
the habit of visiting fort Malden annually; 
and as soon as they are prepared for their 
departure thither, they will (as I believe 
they have already declared) make inroads 
upon our settlements, as well to take scalps, 
as to steal horses.’’ 


Extract of a letter from General Wm. 

CuarkK, to the Secretary of war: 
‘* St. Louis, February 3d, 1812. 

“If possession was taken of a point 
about the mouth of Fox river, where it 
enters into Green Bay, communications 
would be cut off between the traders and 
Indians on the Mississippi below Prairie du 
Chien, and the British trading houses on 
the lakes—smuggling might be prevented 
through that channel. Mr. Dixon, and 
those British who are also Agents, who 
have smuggled an immense quantity of 
goods through that channel this year, and 
now inthe Mississippi, could be caught 
on their return as they go out in the 
Spring. - This description of people grasp 
at every means in their power to wean the 
affections of the Indians from anything 
that is American ; having it in their power 
to make large presents to the Indians, 
the most of whom are to be bought; and 
by this means create great difficulties 
wherever they have an influence.’’ 


Extracts of a letter from JoHN SHAw, 
Esq., Indian Agent, to the Secretary of 
War: 

‘* Fort Wayne, 3d mo. 10th, 1812. 

**Tt appears that the hostile disposition 
of the Indians confederated under the 
Shawanee Prophet, that so recently mani- 
fested itself in the conflict on the Wabash, 
is not yet changed. By every thing that 
I am able to learn, they are secretly plot- 
ting to strike an effective blow on our 
frontier ; and it is said they have been this 
winter invited by the British Agent at 
Fort Malden, to pay him a visit; and I 











believe it is a fact that a considerable 
number of them have recently gone to 
that place with a view of procuring am- 
munition.”’ 

‘* A speech is also said to have been re- 
cently sent to Winnemac, a Pottawattamie 
chief, from Elliot, the British Agent ; but 
to what purpose I have not been able to 
learn.’’ 


Extract of a letter from JoHn SHaw, 
Esq., Indian Agent, to the Secretary of 
War: 

‘* Fort Wayne, 3d mo. 1st, 1812. 

‘*It has been reported by a Miami In- 
dian, who was hunting a few miles from 
this, that twenty four Indians of Shawanee 
Prophet’s band, composed of Winebagoes, 
Kickapoos, and Shawanees passed his camp 
about six days ago, on their way to Sandus- 
ky, for a quantity of powder and lead, 
which they said was to be sent them from 
Canada.”’ 


‘It also appears from a statement of a 
gentleman from Detroit, that the Manpock 
(Pottawattomie chief,) with a small party 
of Indians, had been for a considerable time 
past, encamped on the River Raisin, and 
constantly getting provisions from the 
British at Fort Malden, and that it is 
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firmly believed that he is waiting for a 
signal from Elliot, the British Agent, to 
commence hostilities on our frontier.’’ 


Extracts of a letter from RoBert For- 
sYTH, Esq., to Capt. Rhea, commanding 
at Fort Wayne: 

‘* Fort Wayne, March 1oth, 1812. 

‘*T have no doubt but those Indians 
that passed this post some time ago, are a 
deputation sent to the British garrison, for 
the purpose of procuring ammunition.’’ 

‘*The Manpock, a Pottawattomie chief, 
has wintered at River Huron, about twen- 
ty miles from the garrison of Amherst- 
burgh, and has drawn provisions and 
ammunition during the whole winter. He 
has about twenty men with him.’’ 


Extract of a letter from B. F. Stickney, 
Esq., Indian Agent, to his Excellency, 
W. H. Harrison: 

‘* Fort Wayne, April 18th, 1812. 

‘« Mr. Shaw has informed you that twen- 

ty-four of the Prophets band, had passed 


this place in the last of February, for Fort 


Malden to receive ammunition which was 
promised to be ready for them. They re- 
turned on the 4th inst., with as much 
gun powder, lead, and new fusils as they 
could carry.’’ 








Toall interested in the history of Penn- 
sylvania, the following letters cannot but 
prove acceptable; giving as they do an 
insight into the family relations of one of 
the early Deputy Governors’ and pre- 
senting, directly or indirectly, in a most 
favorable light, the amiability and accom- 
plishments of himself and those more 
immediately connected with him. They 
are here first printed from the originals in 
a collection of manuscripts in the possession 
of Mr. W. A. Whitehead, of Newark, 





1 Joun Penn was any Governor of Pennsylvania from 
1763 to 1773, and governor ftom 1773 to 1776. He adhered to 
the crown; suffered the confiscation of his estate, remained 
in the country, and died in Bucks county, Pa. in 1795. He 
was called the ‘‘ American Penn,” as he was born in Phila- 
delphia. 


THE MARRIAGE OF GOVERNOR JOHN PENN. 






New Jersey—one of the most earnest and 
accomplished workers in the field of 
American history. 


RICHARD PENN! to JOHN PENN, 
Dear Jack: 


Your letter of 7th Feb: came not tomy 
hands till the 2d April, and as you were 





1 Wiiiram Pexn died July 30, 1718, and was succeeded in 
the Proprietorship of Pennsylvania by John, Thomas, and 
Richard Penn, surviving sons of the younger branch of the 
family. John came out to the Province in Bt: but returned 
the next year and died a bachelor in Boag eleft his interest 
to his brother Thomas, and thereafter he and his yourger 
brother Richard, were sole proprietors. John,to whom these 
letters were addressed was Ric ard’s son, and arrived in the 
Province as Deputy or Lieutenant Governor, in Nov. 1763 
but had previously visited America. He died in 1795, and 
his remains after having been deposited in Christ church 
poring ground in Philadelphia, were subsequently taken to 

ngland, 
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desirous of receiving my Answer to the 
Contents as soon as the Nature of the 
business would admit, I sent up to Town to 
Appoint a time with your Uncle’ to Confer 
on the Subject of it, as it was absolutely 
necessary many things should be jointly 
considered by Us, and that very well to, 
before an Answer could be given. We 
met accordingly in a few days, and con- 
sidered many matters private, as well as 
Public ones, (the latter being by no means 
the least,) consequential of such an Al- 
liance; it is a great Concern to me that I 
have it not in my power to return you a 
more satisfactory Answer to your Letter, 
as I and all the Family entertain the same 
Amiable opinion of your Choice,’ that you 
do, and am greatly inclined to do every 
thing consistent with prudence for your 
future happiness, but I am persuaded from 
your Letter the Consequence that must 
ensue such an Alliance has had no share 
yet in your Consideration, which certainly 
ought not to have escaped you, and I 


request you will give it the due Consid-. 


eration it deserves. From the Moment 
such an Alliance was made would our 
Family be deprived of any further assis- 
tance in publick Matters from Mr. Allen 
(not to mention Mr. Hamilton*); his seat 
as Chief Justice must be instantly thrown 
Up, as no Person Allied to Our family 
ought to sit there, this certainly would be 
a great loss, but a much greater would be 
loosing the publick influence he has, or 


1 Tuomas Penn appears to have been charged with the 
more immediate attention to matters connected with the 
at en of the Province, although communications re- 
ating thereto, were generally addressed to both brothers, 


* Miss Ann ALten daughter of Chief Justice Allen of 
Pennsylvania, Judge Allenand two daughters had visited 
England in 1763, and it is probable the acquaintance had 
there commenced, When they were about to embark (April 
27, 1763,) Robert Hunter Morris, (late Chief Justice of New 
Jersey) wrote to John Penn: ‘Mr. Allen goes home in this 
vessel with his two daughters who were children when you left 
the Country, but the Eldest is now grown a fine girl and very 
well accomplished, I have wrote to the Duchess of Gordon, 
[the wife of Colonel States L. Morris, of the British army] 
recommending the young ladies to her countenance, You 
will be kind enough to show Mr, Allen the way thither,” 
The other daughter (Margaret) married Captain James 
Delancey, of New York, who was aid-de-camp to General 
Abercrombie, at Ticonderoga. He was a son of James 
Delancey, Chief Justice of the Province of New York, 


3 James Hamitton President of the Council, who was in 
the administration of the government prior to the arrival of 
many Penn, Why his assistance in public matters should be 
ost does not appear, 
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what his family in future might have, on 
whose assistance we must greatly depend, 
and without whose strength we may be 
greatly distressed in any future Attacks; 
it seems to be the only Rock we could 
Split upon, is it not Natural to suppose 
every advantage would be assiduously taken, 
and Managed with all art by the Avoud 
Enemys of our Family, to Impress on the 
minds of the people that all they were 
to do, and say, proceeded from _par- 
tiallity, being now bound to Support the 
Interest of the Family? and would not 
this Construction carry a plausible proba- 
bility? It would not only be the loss of 
the benefit we now receive, but Establishing 
a future foundation for jealousies, and 
disturbances whenever a Wicked party were 
Inclined to make use of it, and Undoubt- 
edly would be the Consequence of future 
Mischiefs, and where they might end is not 
easy to foresee; the Effect would be yours 
hereafter. I therefore again desire you will 
cooly and Impartially consider it in this 
political light, when I persuade myself 
you will see a door Opened for a Chain of 


Evils, which never can be shut again. 
Did not the Above objections Appear, 
there would be many necessary Consid- 
erations in regard to our private Family 


Affairs and Engagements. Before you 
were born, when the produce of our 
American Estate was very Small, my late 
Brother John, with my presant Brother, 
and self, entered into certain Engagements 
such as we then thought were Consistent 
with the produce of it, by which we 
enjoind ourselves not to Charge our Estates 
with more than certain Sums for Widdows 
and younger children: the extent of your 
present Uncle & myself for Our Widdows 
was 150 pounds p’ Ann™ & double that 
sum for your Uncle John; on your present 
Uncles Marriage he wanting to settle more 
on his Lady than he could Conveniently 
contrive to do, proposed (as the Income 
was increased) to me that the sum should 
be advanced to 300 for each, which I 
approved off as much as he did, thinking 
the former sum much too small, on which 
we entered into new Engage“ for that 
purpose, more than which (without a 
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joint Concurrence) we have not a power 
to Settle for that use. As Our Estates are 
thus tied up, you see it is out of my power 
to allow any further settlements being 
made upon it, during the lifetime of your 
Mother; there are several more matters 
that must be Considered before you could 
Marry, between my Brother and self, 
which as it does not seem to be imme- 
diately necessary for Us to Conclude 
upon now, shall defer for the present: 
and I hope to receive your Sentiments on 
the Contents of this Letter, by the first 
Opportunity after you have Duly Con- 
sidered them. Iam not without a doubt 
of Mr. Allen’s consent (were it to be 
Asked) for the above reasons as it must 
immediately Advert to him, his Influence 
& popularity would be lost, which is what 
I think he would be very unwilling to 
part with. The Packet going to Morrow 
I shall not now add more as I must send 
an Especial Messenger up with this, but 
Conclude Assureing you I shall be very 
desirous of doing every thing for your 
real Service that lays in my power consis- 
ant with the other Natural calls I have. 
Your Mother & Sister desire to join me in 
our Tender Affection and best Wishes to 
yourself and Dick' who writes to nobody. 
Iam 


Dear Jack 
your very Aff” Father, 


P. S. pray let M" Lardner know I have 
reced. two letters lately from him which 
I shall shortly Answer. 


Batavia house 
April 12th 1765. 


1 Ricwarp Penn his brother, who came out with him and 
for a brief period, prior to John’s return in 1773, acted as 
Governor of the Province. He married Miss |” aoe (com- 
monly called Polly) Masters, of Philadelphia, He died in 
England in 1811, age 77. 
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From Lady JULIANA PENN! to JOHN PENN. 
Dear Sir : 

It would have been a real mortification 
[to] me to have been the only one of your 
friends silent when the last packet left 
England, had that carried you such an- 
swers as you wished ; but as matters stand, 
I can only say M™ Penn & I met the 
other day, & lamented your meeting with 
any additional disappointments. She re- 
minded me as you do of my prognosti- 
cation, which I confess was grounded on 
my Idea of Miss Allen’s merits, & your 
judgements ; that happiness may attend 
you is my very sincere wish, but fear this 
will not find you possessed of as much as 
I think you deserve. M* Penn promised 
me to tell you I was to set out for Bristol 
the day after I received the favour of 
yours, and could not write at the same 
time he did. Your family at Sunbury are 
at present well, but have been much 
otherways, the whole winter: they are so 
good to be troubled with my last child, 
whilst the two Boys are inoculated, which 
is almost at an end, & they recover’d ; we 
only wait for that to remove to Stoke. 
Miss Freame’s best compli* wait on you, 
she is drawing you a very fine Picture : the 
rest of your Cousins to joyn you in good 
wishes, & I beg you to believe me, D* Sir, 

Your most affectionate 


Humble Serv‘ 


Spring Garden May 10, 1765. 
Give me leave to trouble you with my 
comp” to M’ Richard Penn. 


Miss PHILADELPHIA H. FREAME? to JOHN PENN. 
Stoke Park September 25, 1765. 

I hope Dear Sir you remember that you 
were so kind to desire a piece of my 


1 Lapy Juttana was the wife of Thomas Penn, She was 
the daughter of Thomas 1st Earl of Pomfret, She was born 
in 1729, was married in 1751, and died in 1801. See Inscription 
on her monumentin Coleman’s Pedigree of Penn’s Family p. 9. 

2 Miss Pattaperrnta Hannan Freamr was John Penn's 
cousin. Her father Thomas Freame, married Margaret only 
daughter and youngest child of William Penn, Shewas born 
in 1740, and in 171° married Thomas Dawson, created Baron 
Dartry, She died in 1826. 
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Drawing ; I took it then as a great favor, 
but now am doubly obliged to you, for 
giving me a pretence of writing; as I shall 
now indulge myself in telling you, how 
delighted I am to think off my own 
Cousin, & how very sincerely I wish all 
happiness to attend you both. I have 
been greatly flattered by being told by 
some who have had the pleasure of seeing 
Miss Allen that they saw a resemblance to 
her in the Madona I sent you by M* 
Peters ;' I wish you may think so too, as it 
will be the only means of making it worth 
your acceptance, ’tis the Copy of one you 
were so good to approve, 
that I was drawing in black 
chalks when you left Eng- 
land. If you like one done 
in that manner, rather than this in Crayons, 
I beg you will tell me so & I will with great 
pleasure set about it for you. I am happy 
to think how much better M’ Peters is, 
than when he left you: he will be an 
infinite lossto us: & I fear we must not 
indulge the hope of seeing him on this 
side the water again: he makes complaint 
to me that you neglect your Musick, a 


fault I never should have imagined you 
could have been guilty of: by way of 
encouraging you to practice a little, I 
take the Liberty of sending two or three 
favorite Songs, that were sung by -the 
famous Sig’ Manzoli last Winter; his taste 
was charming, & he made any Song fine 


by singing it: his particular favorite 
began ‘‘ Prudents mi chadi’’ I beg you 
will tell me your opinion of it: I assure 
you I never heard him sing it, without 
wishing for you, & through Lady Shel- 
bourn’s goodness, who lent me her box 
almost every night that she did not go 
herself, I did not miss hearing him above 
twice: many People think him equal to 
Faranelli. Ihave no Idea of any one’s 
having a finer voice, or singing better than 
he does. 

Major Fell is returned, & has spent 
some time here: he is grown fatter, & is 
much better than he was when he left 


1 Rev. Ricuarp Perers, of Philadelphia who, notwith- 
standing his clerical duties acted as Secretary and Agent of 
the Proprictaries, 
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England : he talks with great pleasure of 
making you a visit, next year, unless a 
War should furnish him with a little 
Employment in a different Quarter of the 
World. 

I beg you to make my Compliments, 
with those of this family to Miss Allen, & 
M' Dick Penn, & with your acceptance of 
all our kind wishes, give me leave to 
conclude myself. 

Dear Sir, very sincerely, 
Your affectionate, and 


obliged Cousin, 


Lk ndtphi WF cone 


To GOVERNOR PENN. 


RICHARD PENN to JOHN PENN. 


Dear Jack: 

Since mine of the 3d of Feb. I have 
rece’d yours of the 1st March by Cap 
Sparks from which I find by your perse- 
verance you are likely to succeed in the 
Accomplishment of your wishes. In this 
Letter you give me to expect another 
from you by the next opportunity for 
which I have waited w™. full expectation, 
concluding you might have something to 
say to me on your own Business, but as 
several ships have Arrived since, and no 
Letters coming to my hands from you, 
shall delay no longer letting you know 
what I am willing to do in case you Marry 
Miss Allen, as well as what remains in my 
power to do. I gave you in my Letter of 
y°6 [12th] of Aprill 1765 an Acc* of a 
Family Compact enter’d into (which was 
in the year 1732) by your late, present 
Uncle and myself, to which letter I refer 
you, which informs you of all that is out 
of my power. I have now to let you know 
by the obligation above mentioned, we 
restricted our Selves from extending a 
Charge upon our Estates beyond what we 
then judg’d they would bear, viz: not to 
Exceed the settlem' for a jointure on J. P* 
Moiety beyond £300 a year, and your 
present Uncle and my Qr. part with half 
that sum and for J. P* younger Children 












£6000 & for your present Uncle and 
mine half that sum. J. P. dyeing a 
Bachelor his sinking into his Moiety & 
cannot be charged by his successors: At 
acertain time which I have particularly 
mentioned to you in the Letter above 
Quoted, your present Uncle and I who had 
a power to alter as to our particular Qr. 
parts doubled that sum for a jointure, viz. 
from £150 to £300 a year but made no 
alteration in the Sum to be paid Younger 
Children. The Income of our Estates is 
increased more than double since this 
“Compact was entered into, and you know 
daily Increasing: This sum of £3000 
being all I have to leave to your Brother 
and Sister (if I settle my Estate upon you 
as it now stands) except what little Matter 
I have Contrived to save, and what 
remains of the Jersey Interest, which is of 
an uncertain (and I am told not much) 
Value. I think it but highly reasonable 
that £3000 more may with all justice be 
raised out of my Qr. part of the Province 
and Counties’. I therefore expect you sh* 
give me a proper Instrument to bind your 
Self to the payment of £3000 Sterling 
more than the £3000 I am impowered, to 
Charge my Estate with Viz. £1500 to 
your Bro’ Dick & £1500 to your Sister 
payable within Twelve Months after you 
shall be in possession of my Qr. Part of 
the Province and Counties Carrying an In- 
terest of 4 p’ Ct p™ An™ Sterling money 
on your Settling this with your Brother 
Dick to his Saisfaction and sending me 
over Such an Obligation for your Sister as 
shall be fully Satisfactory to answer the 
above purpose, I will immediately settle 
my Qr. part of the Province & Counties 
upon you, from which last large Sums may 
hereafter be expected. I should have told 
you we have Each a power reserved to 





1 The ‘‘ Counties”” com: 


the present State of Delaware, 
These ‘‘counties’’—New 


stle, Kent and Sussex—called The 
Territories, were purchased by William Penn, in 1682. 
When on his visit to America in 1699, Penn found the people 
of Pennsylvania yearning for more political privileges, he 
considered their aspirations reasonable, and gave them a more 
liberal charter in 1701. The people of the “ counties,’’ 


aiming at independence, declined to accept the new charter. 
0 he allowed them to have a distinct legislative assembly 
and in this political situation the “ counties” remained unti 
the Revolution, when they became an independent common- 
ware,—[Eptror. } 


wealth as the state of 
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dispose of our Estates to each other or any 
Indifferent person, As I conclude M' 
Allen will not part with his Daughter to 
you without knowing what was to be your 
Dependence, I was therefore uneasy till I 
had informed you what you were to depend 
upon and not wait longer for the reception 
of your promised Letter. By this com- 
pact you find no further Settlement can be 
made by our Successors: your present 
Uncle when he married Settled £8co 
pounds a year on Lady Juliana: the Sum 
of Her fortune with what he added 
produced £500 a year in the Funds which 
with the 300 he had a power to Charge his 
Estate which made up £800, the total, 
that part of her Jointure which is money 
in the funds is Settled upon younger 
Children. I would advise you to do the 
same with the Fortune M’‘ Allen will give 
you with his Daughter, which I have been 
lately told will be £10,000 Sterling which 
Sum laid out in Pennsylvania will produce 
an Income of near about 1000 p’ An™ 
Currency—you have your own to add to 
this if necessary, the whole of which should 
be Settled upon younger Children as the 
Estate will descend to your Son if you leave 
one, on failure of which to your Bro Dick 
if he outlives you. The profits of Gov- 
ernm' is a very uncommon Income for the 
Eldest Son of a Gentleman of no larger 
fortune than mine is during the life-time 
of his Father, and exceeds mine: this is 
likewise constantly increasing and in your 
power to Enjoy as long as it is necessary, 
I shall not therefore think of Addirig to 
it nor is it in my power. I took much 
pains to bring it to bear and a Noble 
provision it is. 

Your Uncle tells me he is now well 
pleased with your late Correspondence 
and Public Conduct: the mention made 
of you in some Letters lately Rece’d has 
given him great Satisfaction. I hope you 
will be carefull to keep up in him that 
good opinion he is now impress’d with. 

Your Uncle’s Second Daughter Louisa 
who has had a lingering disorder for some 
time Died the roth Instant, which (in 
peculiar) gives Lady Juliana great trouble. 
We are indifferent well and join in best 
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wishes for your health and future happiness 
which you’l convey likewise to Dick & M" 
Lardner: do not neglect to give our Comp“ 
to all M’ Allens Family; neither must M° 
R* Peters be forgotten whose letter gave 
me great satisfaction, I am 
Dear Jack 
Your very Aff* Father 
Ricu* Penn. 
Batavia House 
June 12th 1.766. 


From Lady JULIANA PENN to JOHN PENN. 


Dear Sir: 

I think you have seen me so very anxious 
about your happiness that I flatter myself 
I need use but few words to assure you 
how sincerely I rejoyced at the receipt of 
your kind letter, which informes me of 
your marriage. I always told you ’twas 
the State for you, and I have not the least 
doubt, but that the choice you have made 
will prove my prediction true; a long 
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continuance of and increase of happiness’ s 
is my sincere wish. I must be a little 
merry upon this occasion, but I assure 
[you] I have been very far otherways 
lately’ but as you will have heard that 
from other letters I will say no more on 
the Subject. I have told M™ Penn I had 
the pleasure of seeing & hearing much 
satisfaction expressed at your Father on 
the receipt of the News of your marriage: 
you cannot think how glad I am I have 
some acquaintance with my Niece, & shall 
trust to your friendship to cultivate a 
tolerable opinion of me in her; she shall - 
share with you my very sincere regard, & 
I shall on every occasion be happy to 
show, that I am your 
Very Affectionate Aunt 
& Obliged Servant 

P. S. JULIANA PENN. 

M’ Penn will speak for himself, but my 
little People beg their Comple*. 

Stoke Aug. 1st 1766. 





THE GUARD 


Ten years ago I spent an evening with 
the venerable SAMUEL BRECK, at his house 
in Philadelphia, and drank from the deep 
well of the experience of a man of ninety 
years, copious draughts of memories of 
the men and times of the past. He was 
one of the most vigorous persons of his 
age, I had everseen. His step was firm, 
his mind clear and strong, and his eye- 
sight perfect. When I called upon him a 
day or two afterwards, I found him 
engaged in very neatly painting flowers 
in water-colors, with his sight unaided by 
glasses. 

Among other interesting circumstances 
related to me on that memorable evening, 
by Mr. Breck, was that a military corps 
called the ‘* McPherson Blues,’’ composed 
of young men of the best families in 
Philadelphia, of which he was a member, 
acted asa guard of honor at the public 
funeral ceremonies decreed by Congress 
in memory and in honor ot Washington 
at the close of 1799. The corps, he said 


OF HONOR. 


was organized in 1794, for the purpose of 
quelling the resistance to revenue laws 
known as the ‘‘ Whiskey Insurrection,”’ 
in western Pennsylvania, to serve under 
General McPherson of the army of the 


Revolution. They were volunteers; and 
were among the most useful and deter- 
mined of the troops who followed General 
Lee, over the mountains. 

The uniform of the ‘‘ McPherson Blues”’ 
was a close-fitting blue cloth jacket and 
pantaloons with white facing, of the same, 
with fur hats covered with bear skin and 
adorned with a cockade and a bucks-tail. 
Their legs were encased in close-fitting 
gaiters which buttoned over the shoes. 
They ranked as infantry: and after the 
insult offered to the national flag by the 
attack of the British ship Zeopard upon 
the American ship Chesapeake in 1807, 
the corps quickly swelled to a fine and 
full regiment of Infantry who offered their . 


1 Alluding to the death of her daughter referred to in the 
previous letter. A 











‘*lives and fortunes and sacred honor’’ to 
the defence of their country. Besides 
this regiment, there were two companies 
of Grenadiers, one of Artillery and a 
corps of Cavalry, with the same name 
and uniform, and with them forming a 
small brigade. 

The ‘‘McPherson Blues’’ were con- 
sidered, from the first, the best military 





MCPHERSON BLUES. 


corps in Philadelphia, in point of per- 
sonal composition, elegance in dress and 
perfection in discipline. And when, on 
the 26th of December, 1799, there was, in 
accordance with the decree of the Con- 
gress then sitting in Philadelphia, ‘‘a 
funeral procession from Congress Hall to 
the German Lutheran Church, in memory 
of General George Washington,’’ that 
corps was invited to attend, as a guard of 
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honor. ‘‘It was a clear, cold day,’’ said 
Mr. Breck, ‘‘and I never saw our corps 
appear finer or observe better discipline 
than on that occasion. We escorted the 
procession to the door of the Lutheran 
church on Fourth Street below Arch’, 
where we formed into two columns, 
between which President Adams and 
his cabinet ministers, the members of 
Congress and of the society of the Cin- 
cinnati passed into the building. We then 
closed ranks, marched in, and took the front 
seats in the church, reserved for us, with 
the Congress and the Cincinnati behind 
us. The funeral oration was pronounced 
eloquently by General Henry Lee, the 
son of Washington’s first love, who inspired 
him to write sentimental verses when he 
was seventeen years of age. He was the 
same officer who led us over the mountains 
against the insurgents five years before, 
and was the father of Robert E. Lee, now 
in arms against the Union troops in 
Virginia. 

‘* After the ceremonies at the church 
were over, the ‘Blues’ re-formed, and in the 
street, in the presence of thousands of 
citizens, a squad of them fired a salute in 
the manner such honor is paid at the 
grave of a deceased officer.’’ 

On the day after my interview with Mr. 
Breck, I spent an hour with Colonel Robt. 
Carr, another of that elegant corps and 
who was one of the firing party. He, too, 
was as vigorous as a man of sixty; had 
not been sick in three score years, and 
never used spectacles. He had been Dr. 
Franklin’s errand boy, and, as a printer, 
had read ‘‘ proofs’’ with President Wash- 
ington when that officer was correcting 
his own printed compositions. He was 
for more than forty years proprietor of the 
celebrated Botanical Garden established 
near Philadelphia by William Bartram, 
whose daughter he married; and in the 
war of 1812, he served his country as 
Lieutenant-Colonel of a Pennsylvania regi- 
ment. 

At the time of my visit to these 
veterans, (1862) six of the ‘‘ McPherson 


1 The church was taken down in 1869, and the Ict is now 
covered by a block of 6 five story Iron front buildings. 
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Blues’’ were yet living, in Philadelphia, 
who had participated in the service of a 
guard of honor at Washington’s public 
funeral in that city, sixty-three years 
before, namely: Samuel Breck, aged go; 
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Robert Carr, aged 84; S. Palmer, aged 81; 
S. F. Smith, aged 81; Charles N. Bancker, 
aged 85 and Quintan Campbell, aged 85. 
They have since all gone to meet their 
comrades in the land of spirits. 





FIRST NEWSPAPER IN BOSTON. 


In the September ‘‘ RecorpD,’’ in an 
article on ‘‘ Early Newspapers in Boston 
and New York,’’ the statement is made 
that ‘‘ The first newspaper published in 
North America was ‘The Boston News 
Letter,’ commenced in April, 1704, by 
John Campbell.’’ This is true so far as it 
relates to the first permanent publication, 
but incorrect when taken to mean the 
first printed newspaper in North America, 
as there was one issued at Boston, nearly 
fourteen years earlier, viz.; Sept. 25, 
1690. The author of the article had 
most excellent authority for his statement, 
for Drake, in his ‘‘ History of Boston,’’ 
says ;—‘‘ Five days after this —Town-meet- 
ing, (held April rgth), was issued in Bos- 
ton the first newspaper published in North 
America. This was the Boston News- 
Letter. The Proprietor and Publisher was 
John Campbell. He was Post Master of 
Boston, and this office gave him superior 
facilities for the circulation of a news- 
paper. Nicholas Boone was associated as 
Publisher.’’ Isaiah Thomas, in his ‘‘His- 
tory of Printing in America,’’ says:— 
‘In April, 1704, he (Bartholomew Green) 
began the publication of a newspaper, 
entitled ‘The Boston News-Letter, pub- 
lished by authority.’ It was printed week- 
ly, on Mondays, for John Campbell post- 
master, who was the proprietor. After 
the News Letter had been printed eighteen 
years for Campbell, Green published it on 
his own account: This newspaper was 
the first printed in the British colonies of 
North America; and had been published 
fifteen years before any other work of the 
kind made its appearance. It was contin- 
ued by Green, and his successors, until 
the year 1776, when the British troops 
evacuated Boston.’’ Previous to this date, 


1704, John Campbell was in the habit of 
writing the ‘‘ news-letters’’ by hand, upon 
the arrival of news from Europe, and 
sending them to Gov. Fitz John Winthrop, 
of Connecticut; also supplying a few par- 
ticular friends with copies of them. The 
‘Massachusetts Historical Society has 
printed nine of these in its Proceedings 
for 1866—7,’’ occupying about sixteen 
pages, and of them it says :—‘‘ These 
following nine ‘ news-letter’s or portions 
of a manuscript Journal of ‘ Public Oc- 
currences,’ addressed to Gov. Fitz John 
Winthrop, of Connecticut, are interesting 
as having been written by John Campbell 
of Boston, subsequently the proprietor of 
‘The Boston News-Letter,’ the earliest 
newspaper in the country, established the 
following year,1704.”’ 

A copy of the ‘‘ First Newspaper Pub- 
lished in America,’’ was printed in the 
first volume of the ‘‘ Historical Maga- 
zine,’’ for 1857, p. 228, then under the 
editorial management of the genial anti- 
quarian, John Ward Dean. It was copied 
and furnished by Dr. Samuel Abbott 
Green, who states that the original is to 
be found in the Colonial State paper office, 
in London,—and is supposed to be the 
only original issue in existence—where it 
was discovered by Rev. Dr. J. B. Felt, 
who thus alludes to it in the second vol- 
ume of his ‘* Annals of Salem,’’ page 14: 
‘It was immediately noticed by the legis- 
lative authorities. Four days after it was 
edited, they spoke of it as a pamphlet, 
stated that it came out contrary to law, 
and contained ‘reflections of a very high 
nature.’ They strictly forbade ‘ anything 
in print without license first obtained from 
those appointed by the government to 
grant the same.’ Thus terminated the 
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effort to establish a print because not duly 
authorized, and opposed to the prevalent 
politics of the colony.’’ This paper was 
printed by ‘‘R. Pierce for Benjamin Har- 
ris,at the London-Coffee- House,’’ on the 
first three sides of a folded sheet, two 
colums to a page, and each page about 
seven inches by eleven. Its title, and the 
first paragraph reads as follows :— 
‘*Numb. 1. PUBLICK 
OCCURRENCES 
Both FORREIGN and DOMESTICK. 
Boston, Thursday Sept. 25 1690. 
‘«TIt is designed that the country shall be 
furnished once a month (or if any Glut 
of Occurrences happen oftener) with an 
Account of such considerable things as 
have arrived unto our notice.’’ ‘Then 
follows the rest of the prospectus. Its 


first item of news states that, ‘* The Chris- 
tianized Indians in some parts of Ply- 
mouth have newly appointed a day of 
Thanksgiving to God for his mercy in 
supplying their extream and pinching 
necessities under their late want of Corn, 
and for his giving them now a prospect 


of a very Comfortable Harvest. Their 
example may be worth mentioning.’’ 
‘*Among other items is one giving an 
account of the stealing of two children 
from Chelmsford by lurking Indians; an- 
other tells of a ‘‘ Tragical Accident’’ at 
Watertown, wherein an old man who had 
recently lost his wife, hangs himself for 
fear of coming to want; ‘‘ escaping, one 
evening, from them into the cow-house, 
they there quickly followed him, found him 
hanging by a Rope, which they had used 
to tye calves withal: he was dead with his 
feet near touching the ground.”’ 

Jt also says that ‘‘ Fever and Ague grow 
very common in some parts of the 
Country,’’ and that the Small Pox, which 
had been raging in Boston, was then 
abating. There had been, a while before, 
a ‘‘ Disaster by Fire which consumed about 
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twenty Houses near the Mill-Creek,’’ and 
a more recent one near the ‘South 
Meeting. House’ when five or six houses 
were burned, and ‘‘had almost carried the 
Meeting-House itself, one of the fairest 
Edificies in the Country, if God had not 
remarkably assisted the Endeavours of the 
People to put out the Fire.’” A young man 
perished in the flames at this time, and the 
‘*best furnished Printing Press, of those 
few that we know of in America was lost; 
a loss not presently to be repaired.’ 
There are some details concerning the 
expedition to Canada under ‘‘ Command 
of the Honorable Sir William Phips,’’ and 
an account of the escape and arrival at 
Portsmouth, of two English captives from 
the hands of the ‘‘ Indians and French at 
Pscadamoquady.’’ Other interesting items 
follow giving details of depredations by, 
and fightings with, the Indians, and scme 
foreign news brought by a vessel arriving at 
Portsmouth from Barbadoes, one item of 
which is as follows :—‘*‘ We have news here 
that K. William is safe arrived in Ivelard, 
and is marched with one hundred and forty 
thousand Foot and Horse. Himself leads 
the Body; Duke Scomburgh the right 
wing, and the Earl of Oxford the left 
wing; Duke Hamilton of Scotland leads 
the forlorn Hope with ten thousand men 
under him, Great victory they dayly 
have, and much people dayly come in to 
him, with submisssion. He has 200 ship- 
ping with him of one sort or other: above 
one hundred sail dayly run_ between 
Ireland and England, with meat for Man 
and Beast, His Majesty being unwilling 
to trust false Ireland for it. It’s Reported 
the city of Cork in Ireland has proclaimed 
K. William, and turned their French 
Landlords out of Doors: of this there 
wants further confirmation,"’ 


E. H. Goss. 
Melrose Mass. Sept. 9th 1872 


Te ettae  e 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tue TropHy CanNon.—On page 320, 
of the RecorD, there is an account of a 
cannon at Detroit, which was captured 
from the British by the fleet of Commodore 
Perry. That gun has been presented to 
the Western Reserve Historical Society of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and by consent of the Com- 
missioners of Parks and Public Grounds of 
that city, it was placed, on the 4th of July, 
last, in a conspicuous place on Monument 
Square, not far from the statue of Perry, 
erected in 1860. I send for the REcorpD, 
a copy of the letter which accompanied 
the gift. 


Cleveland, Aug., 1872. bade 


Detroit, July 2, 1872. 


CoLt. CHARLES WHITTLESEY, Cleveland, Ohio; 
President of the Western Reserve Historical 
Society : 


Dear Sir :— 
Having one of the large guns of the 


flag-ship Detroit, of the British fleet com- 
manded by Commodore Barclay during 
the war of 1812, between the United 
States and Great Britain, which ship was 
named in honor of, and compliment to 
this city, we have thought it appropriate to 
present it to your Society as a memento 
of that eventful day and occasion, Septem- 
ber roth, 1813, when the gallant Perry 
met the enemies of his country upon Lake 
Erie’s blue waters, capturing them, and 
enabling us this day to present to your 
Society one of the trophies of that en- 
gagement. We will not speak of the 
history of this war, but may be allowed to 
remark in order to give your Society the 
authenticity of this gun which may for 
long years occupy a place at the base of 
the beautiful statue to Perry on the Park 
of your city, that after the engagement 
and the interment of the dead it was taken 
with the fleet to the city of Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, at that time the naval depot of 
our government upon these lakes, then 
the ships and vessels were dismantled and 
were sunk, Thesmaller arms and material 


disposed of, the six large guns remained 
upon government grounds of little or no 
value for many years. The United States 
abandoning Erie as a naval depot, the large 
guns were, by order of the government 
forwarded to Detroit, and placed upon the 
naval wharf under the direct charge of 
General Hugh Brady, commanding at that 
time the military division of the great 
Northwest Territory, a district of country 
extending over several Territories, (now 
many States.) The United States having 
finally no neccessity for its forts and mili- 
tary grounds here, disposed of them some 
forty years ago. The active and energetic 
Admiral of our early commercial marine 
of the Lakes, Oliver Newberry, purchased 
a portion of the wharf grounds of the 
government, upon which were some of 
these largest naval ordnance, General Brady 
conveying them to him. Many of our 
vessels and many of our passenger steamers 
here made fast to them, as they were used 
for posts, and, if permitted, would say 
that the fleet of our deceased and respected 
Newberry, consisting of the ‘* Marshal 
Ney,’’ *‘ Marengo’’ and the ‘‘ Napoleon,” 
not forgetting that wonderful steamer 
‘*Michigan’’ of 1835, with Captain Ro- 
bert Wagstaff as pilot and sailing mate, 
were among others that were moored to 
this gun. It steadied them, as it did many 
a brave officer and sailor on the roth of 
September, 1830, as the dead silence of 
seamen sleeping at Put-in-Bay to-day call 
to mind. 

The advancement of the age of im- 
provements has prompted the removal of 
these relics. Two of them are to be 
placed in front of one of our public build- 
ings (City Hall) for all time, to remind us 
of the gallant conduct of Perry and his 
brave companions. Another will rest, by 
your resolution, at the base of Perry’s 
monument in your beautiful Park. Please 
accept of this gun with our kindest wishes 
for the continuation of your Society. If 
we were permitted to say more upon this 
subject, we might add that Commodore 











Montgomery called upon us a few weeks 
since, having been under the command of 
Perry as a Lieutenant, and being credi- 
tably connected as a brother of our ven- 
erable and highly respected Bishop Mc 
Coskry. The gun we donate to your 
Society was fresh in his recollection, though 
he had not visited Detroit for nearly sixty 
years, being at Detroit soon after the 
engagement in 1813, and not since ; certi- 
fying to us by giving positive evidence 
that this gun is, beyond any question, one 
of the large guns of the fleet, and that 
he remembered well the armament, giving 
many incidents connected therewith. As 
citizens of Detroit, connected with the 
Lake navigation and commerce, we feel a 
deep interest with you regarding these 
events; and as the natal day of American 
Independence dawns upon us, July 4th, 
1872, let us rejoice in the names of Gene- 
ral George Washington, Commodore O. 
H. Perry, and the brave officers of the 
army and navy, together with the rank and 
file of every branch who took part in the 
war of 1861, sustaining the liberties and 
existence of the American Republic, which 
you all rejoice in mantaining; which we 
hope to hand down to posterity; which 
we swear is a blessing to unborn ages; 
which we believe to be for the benefit of 
mankind, for the improvement of nations, 
and for the patriotism of the present day. 
Accept of this gun as a tribute of the 
regards of ourselves, representatives of 
the citizens of this City of the Straits. 
Respectfully, Moore, Foote & Co. 


GENERAL Prevost.—In the H. REcorD 
for April, Gen. Augustine Prevost is men- 
tioned as first appearing in American 
history in 1779. There was a General 
Augustine Prevost, a native of Switzer- 
land, who served in the French war with 
distinction and was rewarded with a grant 
of land (5000 acres, ) in Greene County, N. 
Y., patent dated 1765, and 5000 acres, 
patent dated 1768; also a grant of land in 
Delaware County. His son, Major Au- 
gustine Prevost inherited land, 7000 acres 
in Greene County and lived on it in Green- 
ville, where some of the family are now. 
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‘*Major Prevost’’—says a Memorial 
Discourse in Greenville, Aug. 1871—‘‘was 
a native of Geneva, educated in England, 
then an officer in the British army, then a 
patriot and a soldier of our own revolu- 
tionary army.’’ 

I think Major Prevost had retired from 
the British army on half ‘pay previous to 
the Revolutionary war. But I am not 
sure, and I am unable to reconcile all 
these records. 

Col. Burr was in Greenville awhile as 
agent for the sale of some of the Prevost 
estate, and I suppose that it was of this 
family, that he married his wife. 

N. R. 

Amenia Union, N. Y. 


Lorp Stiriinc’s' WarproBe.—-The 
following is a copy from a memorandum, 
found among the papers of Lord Stirling, 
and endorsed, ‘‘ Draught of a List of Lord 
Stirling’s clothes:’’ 

A Pompadour cloth vest; 2 pairs of 
breeches, rich broad gold lace ; Lead col- 
ored breeches, broad gold lace; crimson 
and figured velvet do; one do; cloth, 
colored do; dark brown cloth coat, lined 
with crimson silk shag; one vest; 2 pairs 
of breeches ; cinnamon, silk, figured coat ; 
one vest ; 2 pairs of breeches; blue cloth 
cloak, vest and breeches, regimental, laced 
with gold; another suit of the same; 2 
pairs of breeches, gold binding; brown 


1 William Alexander, Lord Stirling, was born in the city 
of New York, in 1726. His father, a Scotchman, came to 
Faye in 1716, as a refage,, sy espoused the cause of 
the 


His mother was the widow 
of David Provoost ‘of New York. 

Young Alexander was aid-de-camp and Secretary to Gov- 
ernor Shirley, in the French and Indian War, and accompanied 
that officer to England, where he became acquainted with 
leading Statesmen by whose advice he instituted legal pro- 
ceedings to obtain the title of Earl of Stirling to which his 
father was presumptive heir when he left Scotland, Although 
he did not obtain a legal recognition of the title, his right to 
it was generally conceded, oa he was ever afterward called 








Lord Surling. 

Lord Stirling married a sister of Governor big nay Living- 
ston, of New Jersey, and built a fine (ye! g) 
at Baskinridge, He 


was active in public affarrs, espoused 
the cause of the Colonists, and in & spring of 1776, the 
Continental Congress commissioned him a Brigadier- general, 
He was conspicuous in the Battle of Long Island, and not 
long after that event, he was made a major-general, He was 
active throughout the war, and in 1781 was in command of 
the Northern Aner. He died at Albany on the 1sth of Janu- 
ary 1783, in the fifty-seventh year of 1 is age. It may be 
stated as a singular fact that ores the war, Lord Stirlin; 
had under his command, every ieee oe of the ries 
Army excepting those of ‘South Carol 
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mixed coat, vest and two pairs of breeches, 
gold binding; another suit of the same, 
silver binding; white cloth coat, plain, 
blue embroidered vest, and white breeches; 
colored cloth coat, vest, and breeches, gold 
buttons, silk linings; another suit of the 
same, plain buttons, sattinett lining ; plain 
blue coat and vest, two pairs of breeches, 
gold garters; claret, cloth coat, vest, and 
two pairs of breeches, white lining, gilt 
figured buttons; plain white cloth coat, 
vest and breeches; scarlet coat, vest and 
two pairs of breeches, gold buttons; 
crimson shag coat and two plain vests; 
plain cloth coat and_ vest; plain 
brown mixed cloth coat, vest and two 
pairs of breeches; a hunting frock; two 
short flannel vests, corded cotton; two 
striped taffeta vests; full dress black cloth 
coat, vest, and two pairs of breeches, silk 
linings; another suit of the same, lined 
with ‘sattinett; half trimmed cloth vest ; 
French frock coat, vest, and two pairs of 
breeches, dark grey cloth ; plum grey cloth 
coat and vest; parson’s grey cloth coat 
and black vest; two other suits of the 
same, each two pairs of breeches; three 
black silk vests; six white wash vests; six 
Turkey striped ditto ; three white flannel, 
faced with silk, and three plain ditto ; two 
flannel powdering gowns ;:' one plaid gown; 
one white linen ditto; two plain scarlet 
vests; two pairs of trowsers; two calico 
powdering gowns ; one brown mixed sur- 
tout coat; one spanish cloak; one plain 
blue cloak; one ditto with gold button 
holes; thirty shirts; 12 muslin stocks; 
seventeen handkerchiefs; fifteen stitched 
cambrick handkerchiefs; twenty-seven 
muslin cravats; seven towels; 8 razor 
cloths; 6 pairs ribbed silk hose ; 21 pairs 
of plain ditto; 3 pairs narrow ribbed ditto; 
1 pair buff, ribbed ditto ; 12 pairs of black 
silk ditto; 28 pairs colored and figured 
ditto; 28 pairs ribbed worsted ditto; 
twelve pairs under hose; 7 pairs York 
hose ; 6 pairs thread hose ; six pair socks ; 
15 night caps; 4 fillets; 3 hair bands ;? a 


1 These gowns were used for covering the clothing while 
the hair was powdered, 
2 The hair was worn long and tied with a fillet or band be- 


hind, when it was powdered. Night caps were then in com- 
mon use by men, 
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pair of boot gaiters; a pair of doeskin 
gloves; 5 pairs drawers; one pair black 
gloves ; bottle of shaving powder ; powder 
bag, puff and a machine ;' a shaving box; 
six razors; 16 pairs shoes ; 4 pairs of boots; 
one pair of silver spurs; two razors more.”’ 

Cupitulation. Thirty-one coats; 58 vests; 
43 pairs of breeches; 6 powdering gowns; 
2 pairs of trowsers; 30 shirts; 17 hand- 
kerchiefs; 27 stocks; 27 cravats; 8 razor 
cloths; 119 pairs of hose; six pairs of 
socks ;-15 night caps, 5 pairs of drawers; 
2 pairs of gloves ; 14 pairs of shoes ; 4 pairs 
of boots; making a total of 412 garments. 


DotLtar.—Can the REcorD give me an 
undoubtedly true account of the origin 
of the name of DoLLar, in our currency? 
It has been in use a long time, and in 
various countries, and yet I have nowhere 
found a satisfactory explanation of its 
origin. It was in use in the British colo- 
nies when the Revolution broke out de- 
spite of provincial pound and shilling; 
and we find the issue of the bills of credit 
by the Continental Congress, enumerated 
by dollars. 

It appears by a paragraph in Scott’s 
** Highiand Widow,”’ that the dollar was the 
currency in the Highlands of Scotland in 
the last century. Webster says it is an 
abbreviation of Joachim’s thaler, a piece 
of money first coined about the year 1518 
in the valley of Jvachim, in Bohemia. 
Did the Hapsburg’s carry the name or the 
abbreviation into Spain, where it has been 
so long an eminent coin? It has very 
nearly the same weight in Mexico, part 
of South America, Spain and several other 
European states. 

Is not the word do//ar an English noun, 
coined in England, from a transformation 
in England, of the Danish da/er and the 
High German /ha/er, the A not sounded? 
for the D and T hang loosely upon Eng- 
lish tongues. 

Was the dollar introduced into England 
by the Flemish merchants—the Zaster- 
dings, from which came the word Sterling? 


1 The po wader for the hair was carried in a deerskin bag. 


The puff was made of down, suchas the barbers us¢ after 
po sumetimes, and with it the powder was applied to 
the hair. 
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and if not, when and how was it intro- 
duced there, if it be not a native Anglo- 
Saxon or Old English name? 

How came it to be current in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and not known in 
English currency tables? 

How did it come to prevail in British 
America and become our legal currency 
when the Revolution broke out ? 

Did the English ever coin dollars? 
Were the first notes of the Bank of North 
America established by the Continental 
Congress in Philadelphia dod/ars or pounds 
provincial? Let us have light! 

New York September, 1872. L. 





THE First PAINTER IN AMERICA—An 
article in the August number of the ReE- 
CORD upon Joun Watson, to whom is to 
be accorded the distinction of having 
been the first painter in America, closes 
with an inquiry after any further informa- 
tion respecting him than is contained in 
Dunlap’s ‘‘ Arts of Design,’’ and whether 
any of his pictures are in existence. The 
only other notice of Watson, of which 
the writer has any knowledge, is in ‘*Con- 
tributions to the Early History of Perth 
Amboy, and Adjoining Country, by W. 
A. Whitehead,’’ published in 1836. The 
notice, however, contains only a few more 
incidents than are given by Dunlap, but a 
likeness is appended taken from a sketch 
by the artist himself when he was thirty- 
seven years old. 

It would seem that either from want of 
other sitters, or a partiality for his own 
physiognomy, he was wont every few 
years to depict the changes Time had 
wrought, and try the effect of different 
attitudes and costume, upon himself; and 
on the table upon which this notice of him 
is written are no less than nine India ink 
and pencil sketches, of large miniature 
size, showing those changes, while his 
years were increasing from twenty-seven 
to over sixty. They constitute part of a 
large collection of such pictures with ori- 
ginals and copies in different stages of 
finish, and of varied excellence as to 
execution. Some show that the pencil 
and brush have been used with much 
30 
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softness and effect, while others are per- 
fect daubs that would disgrace the hum- 
blest tyro. As a general thing the copies 
are the best executed, leaving the artist’s 
own proficiency both in drawing and color- 
ing, open to doubt. There isa verisimili- 
tude, however, about many of the draw- 
ings that gives them a value independently 
of their origin, being likenesses that may 
interest some at the present day. That 
consideration leads to the enumeration 
of some of them here: 

Alexander Watson, the artist’s nephew 
alluded to in the article in the August 
REcorD. Governor Wm. Burnet and 
Lady of Massachusetts, New York and 
New Jersey. Sir William Keith and Lady 
Keith of Pennsylvania. Col. Spottswood 
Governor of Virginia. ‘* Old Col. Lewis 
Morris’’ Governor of New Jersey. Cod. 
Lewis Morris, son of the Governor. 
This was engraved by the New Jersey 
Historical Society as a frontispiece to the 
published papers of the Governor, it 
being supposed to be a likeness of the 
father in early life, but subsequently the 
sketch mentioned above was found en- 
dorsed by the artist himself ‘‘old Col. 
Morris.’’ The society has resolved to 
repair the error by having the true picture 
engraved and distributed among the hold- 
ers of the ‘‘ Papers of Governor Morris.’’ 
Rev. Dr. Innias, supposed to be Rev‘ 
Robert Innes of Virginia. ‘‘ Mr. Raie, 
Collector, Rhode Island. Mr. De Fier, 
a very fine looking bust in half armor. 
Mr. Isaac VanDam. Judge Burnett of 
New Jersey. Mr. James Morris, 4t 17. 
Mr. John Fisher of New York. Mrs. 
Blazer and Mrs. Fox. Arent Schuyler of 
New Jersey. Gasparer Schuyler, 1732. 
Col. French and Dr. Stewart of New- 
castle, Del. Harrie Young, Assemblyman 
of New Jersey. Mr. Layone of Antigua. 
Mr. John Bianie of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Harrison and Mr. Pereg of Virginia. 
Mr. & Mrs. Lefgrove of Madiera. R&R. 
A. Bierde & Wife of Virginia. Mrs. 
Brease, Mrs. Armstead and Mrs. Molly 
Carter of Virginia. Caleb Jacobet of 
Philadelphia. There are many other 
worthies, some of them local celebrities 
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at the place of his residence. It is evi- 
dent from this list, that Watson had a 
reputation beyond New York and New 
Jersey. 

Among the copies are well executed 
drawings of Earl Cromaitic, Puffendorf, 
Lord Balcares, John Locke, Henry Sach- 
everell, D. D., Allen Ramsay, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Dryden, and others, together 
with nearly a score of the Kings of Eng- 
land, which may have been the artist’s 
studies for the pictures placed on the 
panels of his window shutters to which 
Dunlap’s and the Recorp’s correspondent 
refers, The writer has no knowledge of 
any work in oil executed by him. 


TECUMSEH OR TECUMTHA,—‘‘ THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL RECORD at page 27, 
has the following foot-note by the Editor 
to the letter of Leslie Combs :— 

‘*The late Colonel John Johnson, of 
Dayton, Ohio, who was Indian agent 
among the Shawnoese and neighboring 
tribes for many years, and knew this War- 
rior and Statesman well, told me in 1860, 
that the native pronunciation of his name 
was Tecumtha,’’! 

It was the habit of many frontier peo- 
ple to: call the river Sciota, Sciotha. 
When I visited Simon Kenton at his last 
home in Logan county, Ohio, in 1834, 
and took notes of his conversations, he 
spoke of this river several times and al- 


1 Some personal remarks about Colonel Johnson, are here 
omitted, bec wise it seems evident that the writer has mistaken 
the man. The Colonel Johnson referred to by the Editor of 
the Recorp, was, at the time mentioned, residing with his 
son-in-law, Colonel Patterson, in the suburbs ot Dayton, 
Ohio, and was then os years of age. He was over six feet in 
height, and not at all bent with the burdenof years, He was 
born in Ireland, and emigrated with his parents to Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1786, when he was eleven years of age. He was 
with Wayne’s Army, at Fort Washington (Cincinnati,) in 
1793. In179$he resided in Philadelphia, and there held a 
captain’s commission, For 31 years he was agent for Indian 
Affairs in the Northwest; was a canal commissioner of Ohio 
eleven years ; paymaster and quarter-master inthe War of 
1812, and commissioner for treating with the Indians for their 
removal westward, in 1841-’2, As Secretary of a Masonic 
Lodge in Philadeiphia, ne walked in the funeral procession in 
honor of the deceased Washington, and heard General Lee 
pronounce his famous oration on that occasion. He was one 
of the pall-bearers at the reinterment of the remains of Daniel 
Boone in the public cemetery at Frankfort, Kentucky, Colo- 
nel Johnson was active in the Masonic Order, and as president 
of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio. He 


died at Washington city in April, 1861, and his body was . 


buried at Piqua, Ohio, 
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ways called it Sciotha. I said to him, you 
call that Sciotha, which is it? Sciotha or 
Sciota? and he promptly answered Sciota. 
If the name of Tecumseh has been called 
Tecumtha, it was probably a local corrnp- 
tion, like the name of Sciota. The uni- 
versal popular pronunciation in Ohio was 
Tecumseh, He was so called by Simon 
Kenton, and others who met him at Buck 
creek in Champagn county, in 1807, when 
he was in council with them about a mur- 
der, and refused to give up his arms, as 
others had done, who left them at McBeth’s 
six miles north of Springfield. 
J. H. j. 
Urbana, Ohio, July, 1872. 


A Lone IsLanp SporTsMAN.—We hear 
that on Tuesday last one Reynier Sickelse 
at Gravesend on Long Island, being out a 
hunting and by chance espied a Fox, which 
he pursued, and after some time thought 
he saw the Fox, behind some bushes, and 
fired at it; but when he came to the place 
(without doubt to his great amazement) he 
found that he had shot a woman who was 
busy gathering some berries. The fatal 
mistake was occasioned by her wearing 
an orange brown waist-coat. The man is 
in a very melancholly condition. 


The N. Y. Weekly Fournal, Sep. 9, t734- 
W. K. 


First Book Mabe IN AMERICA.—Bib- 
liopolists seem to be pretty generally 
agreed that the first book printed on the 
American continent, was done by a man 
named Combeyer, in 1544, in the city of 
Mexico. See page 227 of the REcorD, 
Perhaps the earliest original composition 
that appeared in book form, made in 
North America, was a poem entitled 
‘‘The Golden Fleece,’’ written by Sir 
William Vaughan, LL. D., who was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and in 1615, purchased 
a part of the Island of Newfoundland, 
and founded a settlement there. He re- 
sided there several years, and for the pur- 
pose of drawing emigrants to his settle- 
ment, he there wrote his ‘‘ Golden’’ Fleece 









Sir 


ur- 
tle- 
ece 








about the year 1623. It was published in 
London in quarto form, in 1626. Its title 
was ‘*The Golden Fleece, divided into 
three parts,’’ et cetera, ‘‘ by Orpheus Jr.’’ 
Dr. Vaughan was quite a voluminous 
prose and poetic writer. He was born at 
Golden Grove, in Caermarthenshire, in 
1577, and was a brother of the first Earl 
of Carberry. He named his settlement 
in Newfoundland, Cambrial. He wrote a 
book entitled ‘‘ The Golden Grove, mor- 
alized in three Bookes.’’ It throws much 
light upon the manners and diversions of 
his age. 

Dr. Vaughan’s ‘‘Golden Fleece’’ is one 
of the most singular of the literary produc- 
tions of that time. It isa compound of 
truth and fiction, told in prose and in 
verse, both more noted for quaintness 
than beauty or strength of diction. In 
a few rare instances, a map of the country 
by Captain John Mason, who resided 
there seven years, may be found in a copy 
of the book. 

’ 
THe Socia, CLus or New York.— 


The following 1s copied from an old MS. in pos- 
session of the writer, without a date, or any. clue 
to the author. It is offered as a contribution to 
the REcorRb. * 
List of Members of the Social Club, 

which passed Saturday Evenings, at Sam. 

Fraunces’s, corner of Broad and Dock 

streets, in Winter, and in Summer dined 

at Kip’s Bay, where they built a neat 
large room, for the club-house. The 

British landed at this spot, the day they 

took the city, 15th of September, 1776. 
Members of the Club dispersed in De- 

cember, 1775, and never afterward, assem- 
led: 

John Jay, Disaffected, became a Member 
of Congress, a President, Minister to 
Spain, Commissioner to make peace, 
Chief Justice, Minister to England, and 
on his return, Governor of New York, 
a good and amiable man. 

Governeur Morris, Disaffected, Member 
of Congress, Minister to France, &c. 
Robert R. Livingston, Disaffected, Min- 
ister to France, Chancellor of New 
York, &c. 
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Egbert Benson, _ Disaffected, District 
Judge, New York, and in the Legisla- 
ture, good man. 

Morgan Lewis, Disaffected, Governor of 
New York, and General in the War 
of 1812. 

Guilian VerPlanck, Disaffected, but in 
Europe till 1783, President New York 
Bank. 

John Livingston and his brother Henry, 
Disaffected, but of no political impor- 
tance. 

James Seagrove, Disaffected, Went to 
the Southward as a merchant. 

Francis Lewis, Disaffected, Of no politi- 
cal importance, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

John Watts, Doubtful during the War, 
Recorder of the city of New York. 

Leonard Lispenard and his brother An- 
thony, Disaffected, but remained quiet 
at New York. 

Richard Harrison, Loyal, but has since 
been Recorder of New York. 

John Hays, Loyal, An officer in British 
Army, killed in West Indies. 

Peter VanSchaick, Loyal, A Lawyer, re- 
mained quiet at Redhook. 

David Ludlow, Loyal during the War, 
since President Manhattan Bank. 

David S. Bard, Loyal, though in 1775 
doubtful, remained in New York, good © 
man, 

George Ludlow, Loyal, Remained on 
Long Island in quiet, good man. 

William his brother, Loyal or supposed 
so, remained on L. I., inoffensive man. 

William Imlay, Loyal at first, but doubt- 
ful after 1777. 

Edward Gould, Loyal, at New York all 
the War, a merchant. 

John Reade, Loyal pro. and con., 
would have favored Loyal no doubt, 
had not his wife’s family been other- 
wise. 

J. Stevens, Disaffected. 

Henry Kelley, Loyal, Went to England, 
and did not return. 3 

Stephen Rapelye, Turned out bad, died 
in the New York Hospital. 

John Moore, Loyal in public Life all 

the War, and from 1765. 
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Epitor oF ‘‘ Historical REcorp :’’— 
It may prove of interest to some of your 
readers if I relate two very characteristic 
anecdotes of the late Dr. JosepH G. 
CoGGswELL, obtained from his own lips: 

During his labors to secure valuable 
works for the Astor Library, Dr. Coggs- 
well succeeded in procuring the first vol- 
ume of a very rare book in eight volumes, 
but it required many years search, before 
he was fortunate enough to complete the 
set by purchasing the seven different vol- 
umes, in the seven different capitals, of 
seven different countries. 

A learned and well beloved bishop having 
died, leaving his family in rather straight- 
ened circumstances, his valuable library was 
put upatauction. Dr. Coggswell one day 
received a letter from Mr. Prescott, enclo- 
sing a one hundred dollar bill, and reques- 
ting him to lay it out in something which 
he might present to the Astor Library ; 
but his main object was to aid the family 
of the deceased. Dr. Coggswell attend- 


ed the sale and sat quietly in one corner 
of the room, which was crowded by 


many bibliomaniacs, on the lookout for 
rarities. 

At length the auctioneer came to a 
** mixed lot,’’ and held up a little 12mo. 
volume, recently printed, of no apparently 
intrinsic value, for it could be purchased 
from any counter in the city for seventy- 
five cents or a dollar, and was a series of 
essays on the importance of self respect, 
or words to that effect. 

The auctioneer began :—‘‘ Gentlemen, 
how much am I offered for this book? 
what do you say?’’ No answer. 

‘Come now, it must be sold before the 
sale can go on—say something!’’ Dr. 
Coggswell rose from his seat and exclaim- 
edinacalm but firm voice, ‘fas I am 
determined to have that book sir, I start 
it at one hundred dollars,’’ and sat down 
without a change of countenance. ‘The 
effect was electrical. There was a great 
hush. On general principles it was deci- 
ded that the “librarian of the Astor 
Library’’ had gone mad. He, the careful, 


prudent, conscientious purchaser of books, . 


who had been known often ‘‘ to let a vol- 
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ume go’’ because it exceeded his ‘‘limit’’ 
by a few cents, though it was the only 
copy in this country—he bid one hundred 
dollars for a work that any body could get 
for the asking! What could it mean? As 
no maniac’s shriek came from his corner 
of the room, they soon changed their 
minds. ‘‘Some hidden manuscripts must 
be concealed between its leaves.’’ He 
rose, walked up to the counter, paid the 
$ 100 to the auctioneer, and went silently 
home to place it on the shelves of the 


. Astor Library as ‘‘a gift from Mr. Pres- 


cott.”’ 
Yours Respectfully, 
SAMUEL W. FRANCIS. 
Newport, R. I. Aug. 1872. 


THE Stamp Act.—The following rhymes 
appeared in Weyman’s ‘‘ New York Ga- 
zette,’’ in February, 1766, a little while 
before the obnoxious Stamp Act was re- 
pealed : . 


“In vain ye writers, you your proofs produce 
That English Stamps America must use ; 
Forgetting that our Mobs have too much soul 
To suffer from your Parliament’s control. 

Your frigid proofs we combat with our ire, 
And quite confute by Halters, Devils, and Fire. 
If this be not the way to end division, 

’Tween us and Britain, curse the Inquisition, 
Which teaches that no methods they have tried, 
Like fire and faggot knotty points decide. 

But Britain, if thou canst not stand the blaze, 
We soon, with terrors, will thy heart amaze, 
For we have wood enough—should that not do, 
We are, ourselves, all fire and faggot too. 

If this should fail, we are indeed the bringers 
Of woe upon ourselves, and burn our fingers 

In fires we lighted, and with rapture fed, 
Which, like burnt children we must learn to dread.” 


In reference to the Stamp tax and kin- 
dred measures, appeared «the following 
epigram. 


“ The land was double tax’d we thought, 
To carry on the war; 

The war is to a period brought, 
But taxes, as they were. 


Strange conduct, this! all must allow— 
Hush ! let your murmurs cease; 
The land is double taxed now, 
To carry on the Peace!” 
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[ Mayor GerarDus BEEKMAN." ] 


Flatbush, March 12, 1690-1. 


Brothers and Beloved Subjects of their 
Majesty's in Queens Kounty. 

We are informed and have remarked 
that the parties in New Yorck are now so 
violent that the danger of the whole 
County being bathed in blood is most 
imminent’; and as many of the Chiefs on 
both sides call for peace, it is therefore 
considered by many as the best and only 
means for King’s County and Queen’s 
County to proceed altogether, to-morrow 
at noon, to the Ferry, and to write togeth- 
er a brave address, that all private ques- 
tions may remain in statue guo, and each 
continue in his place until the arrival of 
Governor Slater, [Sloughter] or His 
Maj" further orders, and that on both 
sides each shall allow his people to depart 
to their homes. 

We sincerely trust that it will be signed 
by both parties’ such as we have given 
some idea of it, for we must act herein as 
athird party. It is, therefore our earnest, 
request, and we testify also herein our 
innocence of any bloodshed and of all 
mischiefs which may arise thro’ neglect 
of their duty. 

Your affectionate friend, 


Wan 


1 Major Beekman is mentioned in the letter of Jacob Leisler 
on page 226 of the Record. He was a physician at Flatbush, 
and one of Leisler’s first council in 1689. In March 1691, he 
was arrested with others of Leisler’s friends, and with that 

cer was brought before the Council on the 2oth of that 
month. He joined Leisler and the members of the council 
in the aoe to Governor Sloughter to be heard before him, 
Later ¢ preferred a petition for himself alone, as did also his 
wife, Magdalen, alleging his loyalty and averring that he had 
endeavored to restrain Leisler. He was adjudged guilty of 
treason. He was finally released and claimed the protection 
of the Government against persecutors. The above letter is 
atranslation from the Dutch. DITOR. } 

The aristocracy so called, and the democracy who sup- 

Leisler, were. at the date of this letter, almost ready, 

the city of New York, to undertake the lous business 

of civil war. Eight days afterward, the writer and his chief 

Were prisoners, under a charge of treason. See Note on 
Page 276 of the Recorp, 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 





[GoveRNoR THomas Doncan."] 


New York, Feb. 18th, 1684. 

LFTonored Sir: 

Yours of the 26th Augt came to my 
hands but three days since by Martin who 
arrived at Amboy. 

I send enclosed the Act of Assembly 
w™ I hope will bee a very satisfactory 
Answer to the first Clause in the Letter. 

Wee proceeded so far in the ffiishing 
as to subscribe 2500 7. and but one hun- 
dred in the name of his Royal Highness,’ 
a report coming since from Boston and 
Pensilvania that this Country was sold to 
one Col. Thompson, that design was ut- 
terly broken. 

The Ship desired needed to have been 
of noe greater burthen than 70 or 80 tuns, 
and being designed to goe constantly be- 
twixt this place and Ireland and bring 
Passengers hither ; their passage being paid 
would have no cost to His Ro' Hign™ Care 
should have been taken to have nothing 
done contrary to the Act of Navigation. 

You are pleased to say I may set up a 
Post-House, but send mee noe power to 
do it. I never intended it should bee ex- 
pensive to His Royal Highness, it was 
desired by the neighboring Colonies and 
is at present practised in some places by 
foot and horse Messengers. 

I am going to-morrow to Conecticut 
with the gentlemen who adjusted the limits 
to have them signed by that Governor 
and myself: if you please to send the 
Articles of Agreement which I sent to bee 
approved of by the King and Duke, it 
will bee very convenient. I will do all 
I can to settle a Post Office there® and if 
other affairs doe not hinder I will go to 





See Note on page 128 of the Recorp. 

2 gene, Duke of York, brother of Charles the Second. 
Authority was given, in Jan’y 1675, for the formation of a 
company ‘for Settling a Fishery in these Parts.” The 
shares were ten pounds each, It is believed that this was 
the first joint stock company formed for commercial pu! 
within the limits of the State of New York.—[Enitor.! 

1 Governor Lovelace had established a monthly post be- 
tween New York and Boston, on the first of Jan’y, 1673. In 
a letter to Governor Winthrop, of Connecticut, sent by the 
first post carrier, he wrote: ‘‘I here present you with two 
varieties, a pacquett of the latest intelligence I could meet 
withal, and a Post.””—{Eprror.] ; 
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Penaquid [Pemaquid'] this Spring and en- 
deavor to settle a Post House at Boston. 

As for the Garden I doe not believe any 
Gov’ will make use of it being remote 
from the fort and of noe use except for 
Tenements. 

The house is on the other side of the 
Town, an alehouse, and wants much re- 
pair. Since it is thought fit I should not 
have it I am very well contented. I hope 
the ffarm will not bee refused which is but 
of 1otb per annum, and along lease grant- 
ed to S’ Edmund Andross.’? I will do all I 
can to get a good tenant for the other two 
houses, tho’ some are afraid of y°® title 
pretending the heir is yet alive in Holland. 

Billop’s Plantation is opposite to Am- 
boy,® and, if vessels bee permitted to 
come there, and not enter New York, it 
will be impossible to hinder y* putting 
goods ashore on Staten Island. There 
was a report that he intended to sell it to 
one of East Jersey. I think it would do 
well if you please to look into the last 
patent of East Jersey to see 
whether shipping bee obliged 


if they come into Sandy 
Hook* to make entry at 
New York, the Quakers mak- 
ing continual pretence to 
Staten Island disturbs the people: more 


LF | 


than 200 families are settled on it. And 
in case His Royal Highness cannot retrieve 
East Jersey, it will do well to secure Hud- 
son’s River. and take away all claim to 
Staten Island.° 


1 By charter issued in 1664, Charles the second granted to 
his brother, James, the Duke of York, the Territory of Pem- 
aquid, in Maine, 

® Appointed Governor of New York, in 1674. 


® This was an estate on Staten Island said to have been 
gives to Captain Christopher Billop, by the Dnke of York, 
or bravery vr a in a naval engagement. See White- 
head’s ‘‘ Contributions to the Early History of Perth Amboy 
and adjoining country, page 94.’ _I believe the “ Billop 
House (see picture on page G09, of Volume II, of Lossing’s 
* Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution’) is yet standing, 
wh.-rein a Committee of the Continental Congress, headed 
by Dr. Franklin, met to confer with Lord Howe concerning 
terms of reconciliation. That conference took place in Sep- 
tember, 1776.—{Eprror,} 


4 This island, was originally attached to the main land at 
the Neversink Hills, and formed a long peninsula, It was 
severed from the main during a heavy storm in 1788, when 
the sea broke through the’ narrow isthmus. Upon a map in 
my possession, pub! ished in 1779, are the words, at the point 
above named, ‘‘ Opening made by the sea in 1778,”’ 
never been closed.—{Eprror. | 

5 Dongan was a little restive b his issi i 
not cover, in his jurisdiction, so much territory as those of 





It has 
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As for the Merit, as I ought, I submit 
it wholly to your Judgements. There is 
noe way to prevent [y* trade] y* Indians 
had with East Jersey, but by running the 
line from Hudson’s River to Delaware, 
and then take some course with the Indians 
not to goe into the bounds of East Jersey, 
the bounds being already settled on Hud- 
son’s River. I believe wee shall have a 
dispute with Boston about the lands be- 
tween Connecticut and Hudson’s River, 
they pretending all along to the Sauth Sea 
as Connecticut did.’ If any Coiony in 
these parts will flourish, this will soe; and 
I believe it better to make an end of all 
disputes, than to delay them. I humbly 
begg you will address in my behalf to the 
Lord Rochester to grant what I desire that 
soe I may pay the debts I owe in London. 
My humble services to your good ffather, 
with an assurance of my greatest respect 
for you, I subscribe, Sir, Your affectionate 
obliged 


Sv't 


To Sir JoHN WERDEN: 


The Lord Perth? has writ me a very 
angry letter; the answer to it I desire you 
to send and convey to him. 


his predecessors, for Fast and West Ey aed had just been re- 
leased to others, and were excepted from his control. He 
was vigilant in his opposition to what he deemed unrighteous 
claims to territory, and was ever faithful to the Duke, his 
master, in maintaining the integrity of his domain. Werden, 
the Duke’s Secretary, to whom this letter was addressed, set- 
tled the matter respecting Dongan’s jurisdiction over Staten 
Island, by saying: ‘‘ Whoever buys land in that island, it 
being under your government, he must be liable, as well as 
others, to the laws thereof.’’ In reference to the propo’ 
sale of Billop’s Plantation, he wrote; ‘‘ Endeavor to procure 
some inhabitant of New York rather to buy it, than suffer 
any of those of New Jersey to do it.””—{ Enitror.] 

1 When royal charters were granted, for some of the Anglo- 
American provinces, the interior regions of the New World 
were unknown, and the extent westward, of each colony, was 
defined ‘‘ from Sea to Sea’’ or ‘‘ westward to the South Sea, 
as the Pacific Ocean was called, Such was the expression in 
the Connecticut Charter; and Connecticut claimed pe 
tion westward, within lines parallel with its own northern and 
southern boundaries, in Pennsylvania and Ohio so late as @ 
hundred years ago, or less,—{EpiTor. } 

2 James Drummund, Earl of Perth, the Lord Justice gen- 
eral of Scotland, and one of the twenty-four proprietors, at 
one time, of New Jersey. His title was made a prefix to the 
name of Amboy, and it was ever afterward known as P 
Amboy. 
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[BRIGADIER-GENERAL GIDEON J. PILLow.!] 


Head Quarters 1st Division 
Western Department, 
Columbus, Kentucky, 
Decr. 2nd, 1861. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin? Sec’y War, 
Richmond. 
The state of Arkansas has from twelve 
to fifteen thousand men in the Confederate 
army. As far as we are advised that state 
has no Brig. General in the field. We 
think it but just and right that she should 
have Brigade commanders for her own 
forces, or at least a part of them. 
We have with this army, Col. Gantt— 
a member of the last Federal Congress 
(before the revolution) from Arkansas— 
and Colonel Tappen—both talented and 
efficient officers, and would make good 
Brigade commanders. The former has 
been stationed on the Forts constructed at 
New Madrid, to protect the rear of this 
position, and it’s desirable that he be 
retained in command of that post. In 
order to do which he must have more rank. 
Col. Tappan acted with great gallantry 
in the battle of Belmont. 
We beg to recommend these appoint- 
ments. In addition to supplying this 





1 Gideon J. Pillow was born in Williamson county, Ten- 
nesse, on the 8th of June, 1806. Studied law and practiced 
it in Columbia, in 1830, and soon rose to the front rank in 
that profession, He was active in promoting the election of 
Mr. Polk to the Presidency, who, in July, 1846, after the be- 
ginning of the war with Mexico, appointed him a brigadier- 
general. He participated actively in that war, and was 
conspicuous in the battles near the city of Mexico, in one of 
these—the storming of Chepultepec, he was severely wounded. 
At the close of the War he returned to the management of 
his large estate in Tennessee. He was a member of the 
“Southern Convention,”’ held at Nashville, in 1850, in which 
he opposed the extreme ground taken by ultra men. He 
espoused the Confederate cause in the winter and spring of 
1861, and entered the army opposed to the government of the 
Republic, first as a dose thay aammery but was soon commis- 
sioned a major-general. Since the war he has not appeared 
prominently in public life. 


3 Judah Peter Benjamin, to whom this letter was addressed, 
was then the Confederate States acting Secretary of War. 
He was born of Jewish parents in the Island of St, Domingo, 
in 1812. When he was four years of age his parents emi- 

ted to Savannah, Georgia. He entered Yale College, but 

t it without graduating, in the year 1827. He studied law 
and taught school in New Orleans, where he married one o 
his pupils. “He became a leader at the bar in that city at a 
very early age. A Whig in a we he was elected U. S. 
Senator in 1853, in which body he remained until the begin- 
ning of 1861, when, with other Senators, he withdrew, and 
engaged in the civil service of the Confederate States first as 
Attorney- general, and afterward as acting Secretary of War, 
and then as Secretary of State, as the successor of R. M. T, 
Hunter of Virginia, After the War he settled in London 
England, where he is yet practising his profession,-[Eprtor.| 
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want of this command and department, 
we beg to suggest to you the appointment 
of Col. Borland—(a Major in the Mexican 
war—since Senator in the United States 
Congress for six years, and now Col. of 
Cavalry in Arkansas. ) 

He is at Pochahontas, where we have 
several hundred thousand dollars worth of 
stores and a considerable command of 
Troops—State and Confederate.—His tal- 
ents experience and services we think 
entitle him to the favorable consideration 
of the Department, and we recommend 
his appointment as a Brigadier-General. 
Col. Gantt lives in Southern—Col. Tappen 
in Eastern—and Col. Borland in West- 
ern Arkansas, viz: at Little Rock the 
state Capital. 

This recommendation is made without the 
knowledge of either one of the gentlemen 
whose names are presented, and with the 
public service alone in view. 

With great respect, 


Commanding 1st Division 
Western Department. 
P.S. Col. Tappan now ranks Col. 
Gantt—Borland is the senior of both I 
suppose but I do not know certainly. 
Gip. J. PiLLow. 
Brig.-gen. C. S. A, 
Commanding. 
Allow me also to say that Brig. Gen. Jeff. 
N. Thompson of the Missouri State Forces, 
has been about six months in the field and 
in command of a Brigade—has rendered 
the cause of Southern Independence, 
important services—is a gallant dashing 
officer with sleepless activity and full of 
energy. His appointment as a Brigadier- 
General, (now that Missouri is in the 
confederacy), would be acceptable to the 
people of that state, and a just recogni- 
tion of his past services. He was in my 
command in Missouri for several months. 
He is now at New Madrid. 
Gin. J. PILLow. 
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(Col. ARENT SCHUYLER De Peysrer'. ] 
Detroit the 10th July, 1783. 


Sir: 

By this favorable opportunity of Mr. 
Elliot,? I have permitted Mr. Little to 
return to Fort Pitt on his private affairs. 
I have also given a pass to a lad taken 
after the peace concluded, to return to his 
friends. Mr. Douglas® before he left this 
for Niagara, informed me that he had 
written to you fully upon the subject of 
his voiage. 

The annexed advertisement will give 
you a description of certain slaves deserted 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL IRVINE.‘ 


[Bishop SPANGENBERG. ]° 
[Contributed by Mr. JoHN H. JorDAN.] 


My dear Bro. Rogers :* 
I am glad to hear that you have attentive 
auditors when preaching from the pulpit. 


1 See page 247 of the Recorp. 


2 Elliott was a malignant Tory, who, with Simon Girty and 
one or two others, had greatly aided Col. Hamilton, the 
British commander at Detroit, in exciting the Indians to fall 
upon the frontier American Settlements, during the old war 
for Independence.—, Evrror. } 

8% Ephraim J. Douglass, a member of General Lincoln’s 
military family. 

4 The Recorp is indebted to Dr. W. A. Irvine, of 
Irvine, Pennsylvania, a grandson of General Irvine, for the 
above letter. 


5 Augustus Gottleib Spangenberg, was born July 1s, 
1704, at Klettenberg, Prussia, In 1722, he entered the 

niversity of Jena, and in 1726, took his degree as Master of 
Arts, In 1731, he was appointed Professor of Divinity at 
the University of Halle. ¢ joined the Moravians in 1733. 
In 1735 he conducted the first company of Moravians to 
Georgia, and subsequently presided over the church in 
America for nearly eighteen years. In June of 1744, ordained 
Bishop. Deceased at Berthelsdorf, Saxony, September 18, 
1792. He was known among Moravians as "Brother Joseph,” 
having as early as 1746 substituted the Hebrew name Joseph, 
for its Latin equivalent Augustus, one of his given names. 

6 Jacob , was a native of England. He was pastor 
— Moravian congregation in Philadelphia, from 1756 to 
1762. 
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from this neighborhood after the peace 
concluded betwixt Great Britain and the 
United States of America, the owners 
having requested of me to transmit it to 
you in hopes that you will give orders for 
their being apprehended. Mr. Elliot will 
deliver you a letter from me to General 
Lincoln, in answer to his letter to me of 
the 3d May. 


I have the honor to be 
Sir, 
Your most Humble and most 
obt. Serv‘, 


Sf 


If the enemy cannot hinder people coming 
to hear the Gospel he will certainly loose 
thereby. For the Gospel we preach, is 
the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God, and will always have a sure effect 
upon the heart. 

Oh! take all opportunities of seeing old 
Mrs. Benezet, for she must know before 
she parts, that not only our dear Lord, 
but his children also wish her well; and 
endeavor to bring her to the Spring of 
Life ! 

You speak of a darkness which had 
been seer rg A. C. What darkness? pray, 
one in the air or one in the heart. Do 
you keep a memorandum book of all 
particulars which come and go to Jamaica? 
I will desire you to do it, that we may not 
make mistakes in sending or not sending 
of things. 

The letters from Jamaica to Bro. Krogs- 
trip, are always to be sent to Bethlehem, 


for he is our agent. 
hes ech. 


. Bethlehem July 19, 1760. 














[Major WILLIAM TRENT. ] 


Philadelphia, April 1st, 1783. 
Sir: 

Your attendance is desired in this city 
on Thursday, the first Day of May next, 
as the Proprietors of Indiana are Specially 
to meet, at seven o'clock that evening, at 
the Indian Queen Tavern, on affairs of 
great consequence.’ 

Your most humble Servant, 


Mr. BERNARD GRATZ, 
Merchant, Phila: 


[ALEXANDER H, EveretrT.’] 


[Communicated by Mr. E. H. Goss, of Melrose, 
Mass. 


Boston, Nov. 29, 1832. 
My Dear Sir : 


I have had the pleasure to receive your 
two letters announcing the result of the 
Election. Whatever may become of the 
country, Massachusetts and Kentucky may 


1 Several inquiries have been made in the Recorp about 
Major William Trent, whose brief autograph letter here given, 
is communicated by Mr. E. H. Goss, of Melrose, Mass, 
Can any reader of the Recorp give positive information 
concerning the expression, in this letter, of ‘‘ Proprietors of 
Indiana’? ‘There were several Land Companies formed for 
settling the country northwest of the Ohio, previous to its 
cession to the United States, by Virginia near the close of 
1783, The “ Illinois Company"’ was formed in 1773, com- 
posed of I¢nglish traders, and merchants, who obtained deeds 
from chiefs of Kaskaskia, Cahokia and Peoria tribes of 
Indians. The ‘‘ Wabash Company” was formed in. 1775, 
and in October of that year, at Post Vincennes, the associa- 
tion received a deed from Piankeshaw chiefs. In April, 1780, 
these two Companies were united under the title of “ The 
United Illinois and Wabash Land Companies," May not 
this have been designated, sometimes, the “ Indiana Com- 
pany,”’ as a shorter name descriptive of the locality? The 
whole Northwestern Territory was sometimes tically 
called Indiana, as it was occupied by the Indians.—{ Eprror. ] 


2 Alexander Hill Everett, ‘‘diplomatist and man of letters,’’ 
was born in Boston, March 19, 1792, and died in Carton, 
China, May 29, 1847. He began the study of law with John 

sincy Adams, and in 1809, when Mr, Adams was sent minister 

enipotentiary to Russia, he was attached to that legation ; 
was secretary of legation at the Netherlands in 1815; chargé 
@ affairs at same place from 1818 to 1824; minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Spain from 1825 to 1829; Massachusetts state 
senator in 1830, and in one or the other braneh of the Legis- 
lature for four fullowing years; for a short time, in 1841, 
President of Jefferson college in Louisiana; and mini to 
China in 1846, in which position he died, He was a frequent 
contributor to the newspapers and periodicals of the day, and 
for five years editor and proprietor of the North American 
Review. He published several volumes on political subjects ; 
also, a small volume of poems; and contributed a life of 
Lois abalt 3 _ of Patrick Henry to Spark’s American 

y.—(G. 
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at least console themselves with the re- 
flexion that they have done their duty. 
We may say like Francis I. after the battle 
of Pavia, Zout est perdu, fors [ honneur.* 
I send you by to-day’s mail a copy ina 
pamphlet form of a series of papers which 
I contributed from time to time to the 
Daily Advertiser of this place during the 
canvass, and which were republished in 
some other journals.? They will show you 
_ that my poor pen has not been 
wholly idle. 


Yours most truly & faithfully, 


4 KM. &euto~ 


LEsuiE Comps, Esq.,* 
Lexington, Ky. 


[Tue Count DeGrasse. ] 


La Ville de Paris, the 29th Sept™ 1781. 
Sir: 

I have the plaisir to acquaint you as 
an answer upon your honored of the 27™ 
Sept” that the present situation of our 
opperations is not at all proper at this 
moment for sending Flag of truce to 
Carlestown, for which reason I ordered 
them to enter into the rivers where I 
thought them to be well. You may dis- 


1 Andrew Jackson had just veen re-elected President of 
the United States. He had two opposing candidates, Henry 
Clay, who received the electoral votes of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland and Ken- 
turk, and William Wirt, who received the vote of Vermont. 
—=6.} 


2 This was a series of ten articles on The Conduct of the 
Administration,”’ ing in the issue of Aug. 18, and 
ending Oct. 24, 1832, It was a searching review of the 
Presidency of hedpo Jackson under the sub-titles of 
- lifications of Gen, Jacl for the Chief Magistracy,”” 
«Constitution of his Cabinet,” “ Proscription,” ‘ Forei 
Relations,’’ ‘‘ Domestic Policy,”’ “‘ Indians and the Mission- 
aries,”’ ‘‘Bank,’’ ‘‘ Exposition of Parties,’ ‘“‘ Kitchen 
Cabinet,’’ and ‘‘ Spirit of Jacksonism.”’"—(|G.] 


8 Leslie Combs, ‘lawyer and politician,’’ was born in 
Kentucky, in1794. Drake says, that he was “ the youngest of 
twelvechildren, and joined the army in 1812; was distinguish- 
ed for energy and bravery ; commanded a company of scouts ; 
was wounded near Fort Meigs, and narrowly escaped death.’ 
In No, 1 of the Recorp, pp, 26-7, Mr, Combs, in his remin- 
iscences of the Indian chief Tecumseh, gives a vivid picture 
of his captivity, the running of the gauntlet, and of his narrow 
escape, above referred to, He was a personal friend and 
supporter of Henry Clay, and is a fluent, eloquent and 
efestive speaker. ‘In 1836, he raised a regiment for the 








southwestern frontier at the time of the revolution in Texas.”” 
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pose of them and send them at anny place 
you may think convenient and proper, on- 
ly that they do not proceed on that mission 
in question which never can be granted 
at this time, as you justly 
observe yourself. 

I should however think 
that the Vessels are best 
in security at the reach 
of my guns, or in a pro- 
per view of my ships 
where I may defend 
them.’ 
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I have the honor to be with all due 
respect, Sir, 

Your most obedient and most Humble 
Servant. 


gee 


Lieutenant-General 
Le ContTE DE ROCHAMBEAU. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


INDEPENDENCE HALi.—The City Councils took 
action sometime ago for the restoration of Inde- 
pendence Flall, in Philadelphia, as nearly as possi- 
ble to the condition in which it was when the 
Declaration of Independence was voted upon by 
Congress, then sitting in it. The first movement 
in this direction was made by Colonel Frank M. 
Etting, of Philadelphia, in 1865, who on discover- 
ing that two of the original chairs were at Harris- 
burg, induced the Governor to return them to their 
original location, At the instance of Colonel J. 
Ross Snowden on the part of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, the chair used by President Han- 
cock, and the table on which the Declaration was 
signed, were also sent back. 

The beautiful architecture of the Hall was hidden 
by paintings, some valuable, some inappropriate, 
and some worthless. Colonel Etting called the 
attention of the chairman of the Centennial Com- 
mittee of City Councils to the fact, and urged upon 
him the propriety of making efforts to reclaim all 
of the original furniture of the room, and to make 
the Hall a depository of the portraits of all the 
signers of the great Declaration, which may be in 
existence, The chairman (Mr. John L. Shoe- 


1 The Count de Grasse arrived in Chesapeake Bay, from 
the West Indies, at the close of August, 1781, with twenty- 
eight see and several brigades of land troops, to assist the 
combined American and French armies under Washington 
and Rochambeau, in the seige of Yorktown, where Corn- 
wallis and the British army were intrenched. The Ville de 
Paris was De Grasse’s flag-ship. 

Washington and Roch arrived at Williamsburg on 
the evening of the 14th of December, and on the 18th visited 
De Grasse on board the Ville de Puris, then lying off Cape 
Henry. They sailed thither in a small vessel called the 

en Charlotte. Soon afterward, news came that the 
ritish fleet at New York, had been reinforced, and was 
coming to assist Cornwallis, and preparations were immedi- 
ately made to attack the British stronghold, On the day 
before this letter was written, the bined armies hed 
from Williamsburg, upon Yorktown, and on the 3oth that 
ee was strongly invested by them. The allied generals 
desired De Grasse to send a flag of truce to Charleston, 
S.C, then in Pea of the British, but the menace of a 
strong English fleet made it inexpedient,—[Eprror, } 








maker) warmly seconded the proposition of Colonel 
Etting. An ordinance for the purpose was adopted 
by Councils, and an earnest effort is now put forth 
to have, if possible, at the one hundredth anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence, the portrait 
of every signer of that instrument which may 
possibly be obtained, hanging upon the walls of 
the Hall. 

The work of restoration is now going on under 
the Superintendence of Colonel Etting and Mr. 

. H. Pugh, Commissioner of City property, and it 
is believed that before long, the room will present 
the appearance which it did on the 4th of July, 
1776. Upon the walls will be placed the portraits 
of the Signers, now in possession of the City, The 
portraits wanted are those of Samuel Adams, Har- 
rison, R. R. Livingston, Sherman, Wi!son, Wolcott, 
Paine, Wythe, Stockton, Clymer, Rutledge, Clark, 
Ellery, Floyd, Gwinnett, Hall, Hewes, Hooper, 
Hopkins, F, L. Lee, Lynch, Lewis Morris, Nelson, 
Paca, Penn, Ross, Smith, Stone, Taylor, Thornton, 
Walton, Whipple and Williams. The portraits of 
several of the signers were never painted, and 
cannot, therefore, be procured. 

Several gentlemen have already generously taken 
measures for securing absent portraits at their indi- 
vidual expense. Others willing to aid the laudable 
and patriotic work, by contributing an absent por- 
trait, will promote the cause and help their own 
endeavors, by addressing Colonel Etting or Mr. 


gh. 
The “ Liberty Bell” will be placed in the vesti- 


bule under the dome. It is intended to ultimately 
form a national Museum and portrait gallery, in 
the rooms of the State-house at present occupied 
by the Common Pleas and the City Councils. 


THE INDIAN TERRITORY.—The wretched econ- 
omy saying nothing of the inhumanity in all its 
aspects, of keeping the Indians of our continent in 
isolation, instead of making them citizens and so 
prémoting their speedy civilization, is well illus- 












trated by the following statements which have been 
gathered from official reports, ‘The RECORD copies 
it from the Philadelphia Zelegraph ; 

What is known as the Indian Territory is a region 
of great extent and fertility, lying between Kansas 
on the north, Arkansas on the east, and Texas on 
the south and west. It covers four parallels of 
latitude, from 37 to 34 inclusive, and about six 
degrees of longitude, from about 94’30 to 100. 
The eastern portion of the Territory, as far as the 
ninety-eight degrees, is owned and occupied by the 
Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws and Chickasaws, each 
of these nations having its own territorial limits 
and its own distinct organization. The portion 
west of the ninety-eighth degree is part of the public 
domain, having been reacquired from the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws since the first assignment of 
territory to them, and is now set apart as reser- 
vations for various wild tribes of Indians, as the 
Kiowas, Comanches, Arapahoes and Cheyennes. 
In 1866 an elaborate map of the Territory was 
prepared by the War Department, in which was 
given the following statement of the population of 
the four principal nations, and the extent of country 
which they own or occupy :— 


Population. Area in acres. 
Cherokees . . . . «© 14,682 13,574,135 
Creeks . 1.» « o «© 33,000 3,230,720 
Choctaws. . . « « « 15,000 6,638,900 
Chickasaws. . . . ~ 5,000 4:377,000 





Total . .. - », » 47,082 27,821,355 
In the Cherokee country there is a reservation of 
560,000 acres, on which the Osages are placed 
numbering 3375; and in the Creek country there is 
a reservation of 483,840 acres, assigned to less than 
five hundred of the Sac and Fox tribe; one of 
576,000 acres, assigned to the Pottawatomies, 
numbering 1336, and one of 200.000 acres, assigned 
to 2300 Seminoles. The reservation assigned to 
the Arapahoes and Cheyennes, with a population 
of 3390, is west of the ninety-eighth degree, and 
embraces over four million acres; and that assigned 
to the Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches numberin 
5372, is also west of ninety-eighth degree, an 
embraces over three and a half million acres. 
Thus a region embracing nearly forty millions of 
acres, most of which consists of the best agricul- 
tural land in the country, and which contains very 
rich deposits of coal, copper, lead and iron, is given 
upto the occupancy of some sixty-five thousand 
Indians more than half of whom are in a state of 
barbarism. 


PRELATICAL.—The Pope has created the Right 
Reverend James Gibbons, Vicar Apostolic of North 
Carolina, Bishop of Richmond, Va. with continued 
jurisdiction over North Carolina. 

The Right Reverend James Roosevelt Bayley, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Newark, New. Jersey, 
has been appointed Archbishop of Baltimore in 
place of the late Archbishop Spaulding. 
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AWARD OF THE GENEVA TRIBUNAL.—The tri- 
bunal at Geneva, formed for the purpose of 
deciding upon the amount of money justly due to 
citizens of the United States from the Government 
of Great Britian, for the destruction of their 
property on the high seas by the Anglo-Confederate 
cruisers, Alabama, Florida and Shenandoah, have 
adjudged the sum of $15,500,000 in coin. The 
Tribunal closed its labors on the 14th of September, 
when twenty-two guns were fired in honor of the 
event. The impression among just men seems to 
be, that the award is a righteous one. 


REcIPROCITY.—The President of the United 
States having been officially informed by Mr. Mori, 
the diplomatic agent of the emperor of Japan, that 
his government had, by a decree on the 2d of 
September, placed the commerce of the United 
States upon an equal footing with that of the 
Japanese Empire, issued a proclamation on the 4th 
of September, that so long as that decree should 
remain in force, the commerce of Japan should be 
placed upon a like footing, in the ports of the 
United States. In all that relates to the progress 
of civilization, the present Emperor of Japan is 
making wonderful strides, and is producing in his 
Empire, a marvellous political and social revolution. 


INTERNATIONAL COURTESY.—The new Chicago 
Library has received from Lord Houghton, of 
England, a number of volumes as a present. 
Among these is a copy of his own works, in the 
first volume of. which is written these words: 
“This first Edition, privately printed, of ‘The 
Poems of. Richard Monckton Milnes, Baron 
Houghton,’ part owner of the parishes of Bawley, 
Austerfield and Scoresby, in the County of York- 
shire, England,—from which the most eminent of 
the Pilgrim Fathers went forth to make the New 
World,—is presented to the Chicago New Library, 
with the deepest sentiments of national kinship 
and private regard. July 23, 1872.” 


Editor of the Historical Record. 

I take the liberty of directing your attention to 
an error in the title of an interesting article in the 
September number of the “ Historical Record,” 
entitled “The Early Dutch Reformed church in 
Nassau Street, inthe city of New York.” As 
becomes evident from the tenor of the article, the 
church referred to was not Dutch Reformed, but 
German Reformed, It is necessary to distinguish 
carefully between these two terms, as they indicate 
distinct religious denominations. The Dutch Re- 
formed, as their name denotes, derive their origin 
from Holland, while the founders of the German 
Reformed church in this country were principally 
natives of Germany. Several years ago, both the 
German and the Dutch churches dropped. that 
portion of their ecclesiastical title which indicated 
their national: origin, so that the former is now 
officially denominated “The Reformed church in 
the United States,” and the latter “The Reformed 
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church in America.” Popularly, however, they 
continue to be known by their original titles. 

It may be well to add, that for many years the 
pastors of the Nassau street church stood in regular 
connection with the German Reformed synod, and 
that there is still a small German Reformed church 
in Suffolk street which claims to be lineall 
descended from the Nassau street church, Though 
the German Reformed church is but little known 
in the state of New York—many originally German 
congregations having long ago connected daalves 
with the Dutch Reformed church, it is still 
numerically considerably stronger than the latter 
denomination. According to the latest statistics, 
which are believed to fall short of the actual 
numbers, the German Reformed church includes, 
in the United States, twelve hundred and seventy- 
one churches, with one hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand six hundred and forty-three (127,643) 
members. It is especially strong in Pennsylvania, 
but is also well represented in the West, as well as 
in several of the Southern States. 

A movement looking towards a union of the 
Dutch and German churches has been for some 
time in progress, and such an union would seem to 
be both natural and desirable, as both denominations 
claim a common origin in the Reformed church of 
the continent of Europe. If this result should 
finally be attained, it is pleasant to anticipate there 
will probably be an end to such confusion as seems 
to exist in the article to which I have taken the 
liberty to direct your attention. 

With great respect, 
Yours very truly, 
J. H. Duss, 

Philadelphia September. 1872. 


THE ADIRONDACK PEAKS.—Mr. Verplank Colvin, 
in the late annual report of the New York State 
Museum of Natural History, gives an account of 
his ascent of Mount Seward, one of the higher 
peaks of the Adirondack mountains, and his deter- 
mination, by barometical. observations of its height. 
Its summit is 4,462 feet above tide water. That of 
its neighbor, Mount Mercy, is 5,467 feet. 

The Indian names of this group of the “ Black 
Hills” as the aboriginals called them, have been 
mostly exchanged for those of men. The Indian 
names were significant. Mount Emmons they 
called Zo-wan—loon-dab, or the Hill of Storms. 
Mount Seward they called Ou-kor-/ah or Big eye. 
Mount Marcy they called 7a-ha-wus, or the cloud 
Piercer. The writer stood upon the summit of 
Tahawus, at the close of August, 1859, and over- 
looked the whole group—Emmons, Seward, Marcy, 
White-Face, McIntyre and Colden—and the coun- 
try, and for a vast distance. He could well com- 
prehend the significance of the more beautiful 
Indian names. Eastward, through a depression of 
the Green mountains sixty miles off we caught 
glimpses of Mount Washington, one hundred and 
fifty miles distant. Southward, the view was 
bounded by the Catskill mountains, more. than a 
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hundred miles distant, and Northward, the hil!s 
melted into the great St. Lawrence ‘level, out of 
which rose the Royal mountain back of Montreal. 

Mr. Colvin gives timely warning of the necessity 
of preserving the forest of the Adirondack region, 
out of which such a vast water supply for the rivers 
of New York flows, That supply is annually 
decreasing in consequence of the denuding the 
slopes of the Adirondack and neighboring hills of 
their forest coverings; and Mr. Colvin looks for- 
ward to a time when, if these ravages be not 
checked, the Hudson river will not be navigable 
more than half way to Albany. 


A correspondent sends the following reminis- 
cence, to the REcoRD + 

Dr. THomMAsS CoopeR.—When in Columbia, 
S. C, some years ago, the writer was told a charac- 
teristic anecdote of Dr. Thomas Cooper, while 
President of the South Carolina College. The 
Dr. in his visits about the city always rode a 
scrubby little pony, which was a great favorite with 
him. One morning when it was brought to the 
door, preparatory to his usual ride, it was found 
that the students of the college, during the previous 
night, had closely shaved its mane and tail, thus 
giving the pony the appearance of a very large rat. 
The Dr. mounted without making any remark, 
apparently seeming oblivious to the change that 
had taken place in the pony’s. appearance and 
ambled off to the city, gazed at by every one as he 
rode through the streets. At the first place he had 
occasion to stop the friend whom he called to see, 
ejaculated, “ Why Dr. Cooper, what in the world 
has happened to your horse?” “Oh,” replies the 
Doctor, “the boys have been amusing themselves, 
but they might have left me a lock of mane to 
assist me in mounting.” 


PorTRAIT OF LA Fayetre.—-Dr. Evans, an 
American resident of Paris, has presented to La 
Fayette College at Easton, Pennsylvania, a fine 
copy, by G. P. A. Healy, of Paris, of the large 
portrait of LaFayette painted from life, by Auguste 
Scheffer. 


An EmMreror HonoreD.—Don Pedro, Emperor 
of Brazil, who visited Hiram Powers, at his studio 
in Florence, was so delighted with the genius of 
the great American sculptor, that he has conferred 
knighthood upon him. He is now Sir Hiram 
Powers, Knight of the order of the Rose. This 
act reminds one of the charming little essay by 
Douglass Jerrold, on “ The Peerage of the Pen.” 


GROWTH OF AMERICAN CITIES.—Twenty-four 
years ago, the city of St. Paul, Minnesota, had only 
three inhabitants, one of whom survives: it now 
has about 30,000. A year ago not a house stood 
on the site of the present village of Colorado 
springs, about seventy miles from Denver, which 
now contains 160 houses, a fine hotel, two churches, 
four public parks and a newspaper. 














EARTH-SHINE.—Most of the readers of the 
REcorD have doubtless noticed the dim outline of 
the whole disc of the moon, at the time of new 
moon, and are aware that it is the reflected light 
from that satellite, of the Earth-shine upon its 
surface. Professor Schaller of Harvard, has re- 
cently published an account of some observations 
of that phenomenon, which he has recently made. 
He was able to recognise nearly all the craters of 
the darkened part of the moon over 15 miles in 
diameter, and probably one half the bands. 
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SENSIBLE GIRLS.—It is worthy of record as an 
historical fact, that many of the New England 
feminine school teachers, their Summer va- 
cations at the mountain and sea-side resorts of that 
region, as waiters upon the | gee tables, and 
thereby enjoy the pleasures of the variety, and 
earn a handsome sum of money at the same time. 
They are generally accomplished and eable 
young women, At the Ocean House, Old Orchard, 
there were no less than fifteen school teachers 
acting as table-girls, the past season. Sensible girls. 








Jacos R. ECKFELDT. 


The nation sustained a loss when early in the 
morning of the oth of August, 1872, Jacop R. 
EcKFELDT, died at his residence in Philadelphia. 
For forty years he had held the important po- 
sition of head of the Assay Department of 
the United States Mint. He was born in Phila- 
delphia in August 1802, and was a son of the 
chief coiner of the mint, appointed by President 
Washington in 1794. His early education was 
received at a Lutheran school, and he was, for a 
time, an attendant at the University of Pennsy] vania 
as a student of medicine, but he was not graduated. 
In 1832, he received an appointment to a subordinate 
situation in the refining department of the U. S. 
Mint, where his knowledge of metallurgy soon 
developed itself; and on the death of Mr. Rich- 
ardson, the chief assayer, Mr. Eckfeldt was put in 
his place. 

As an assayer and metallurgist, Mr. Eckfeldt had 
probably, no superior in the world; and his fame, 
as such became world-wide by the following 
circumstances related by a Philadelphia newspaper : 
“ About twenty-five years ago great quantities of 
English sovereigns came to the United States Mint 
to be recoined into our currency, According to the 
English Mint law, these coins were 916 fine 
(22 carats,) but on their being assayed by Mr. 
Eckfeldt he invariably reported them as below that 
standard. The London Mint had always prided 
itself on the correctness of its assays, and when 
the Director of that institution was informed of 
the discrepancy by the Director of our Mini. he 
paid no attention to the matter further than to say 
that such a result was impossilfe. the London 
Mint did not make mistakes. This was communi- 
cated to Mr. Eckfeldt, but he insisted that he was 
right, and a few years later, on the directorship of 
the London Mint being changed, an investigation 
was made, and it was then discovered that owing 
to an accident in the preparation of the pure gold 
used in the assaying process, for a number of years 
the English gold coins were, as Mr. Eckfeldt had 
claimed, really below the legal standard This 
gave rise toa considerable talk in monetary cir- 
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cles, and eventuated in Parliament passing alaw 
which directed the London Mint to make a strict 
examination into the weight and fineness of all the 
coins of the world. The result of this exami- 
nation was that the coins of the United States 
were found to be more uniform than those of any 
other country, and Mr. Eckfeldt’s reputation as an 
assayer became world-wide, for it was to him 
mainly that this result was due. 

“In 1841 our Government followed the lead of 
the English Parliament, and ordered an exami- 
nation into the coins of the world. This delicate 
business was entrusted to Mr. Eckfeldt, the Chief, 
and William E. Dubois, the Assistant Assayer of 
the Mint, and the result was the publication 
(in 1842) of an octavo volume of 220 pages. which 
for fullness, completeness and deep scientific 
research, has never been surpassed. The title of 
this work was ‘A Manual of the Gold and Silver 
Coins of All Nations struck within the past century, 
showing their history and legal basis, and their 
actual weight, fineness and value, chiefly from 
original and recent assays.’ The manner in which 
counterfeit coins were made, and how they could 
be distinguished from the genuine, was also treated 
extensively, as well as the specific gravity of the 
different metals, etc. The book was richly illus- 
trated, and found an extensive sale in the scientific 
community. This we, believe, was Mr. Eckfeldt’s 
only literary undertaking, although he frequently 
furnished the material fronf which other men 
wrote. 

Mr. Eckfeldt had been feeble for almost three 
years, and in April last he was compelled to give 
up his post at the Mint. From that time he 
gradually sank into the grave. 


SYLVANUS THAYER. 

On Saturday, the 7th of September, 1872, Brevet 
Brigadier-General Sylvanus Thayer, of the United 
States Army, died at South Braintree, Mass. the 
place of his birth eighty-seven years ago. He was 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1807, and en- 
tered the newly established Military Academy at 
West Point, on the Hudson River, as a cadet, at 
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the age of twenty-two years. He finished his 
course of study there, in about a year, when he 
was commissioned a second Lieutenant of En- 
gineers. He was an active soldier during the war of 
1812, and was brevetted a Major for his services, 
At the close of his last campaign in that war, he 
made a professional tour in Europe under the di- 
rections of his government, and when he returned 
in 1817, he was appointed Superintendent of the 
newly organized Military Academy at West Point. 
He brought to the task great energy, prudence, and 
skill, and for sixteen years he conducted that estab- 
lishment with singular ability. He introduced 
such a thorough system of discipline and instruc- 
tion, that he has been justly called the “ Father of 
the Military Academy.” 

From 1833 to 1857, Colonel (by brevet) Thayer, 
had charge of the construction of various public 
works. In the latter year, he was granted a sick 
leave of absence; and finally in 1863, when holding 
the commission of full Colonel of Engineers and 
brevetted a brigadier-general, he retired from 
active service at the age of seventy-eight years. 
Since then he has lived in the retirement of private 
life, at his home in Braintree. 

General Thayer was favorably known to the 
scholars and scientific men of the country, and 
during his long life he received from them many 
tokens of their respect and admiration. About 
five years ago he gave to his a/ma mater, (Dart- 
mouth College) $40,000 as a foundation for a 
school of architecture and civil engineering in 
that institution. In the Library of the Military 
Academy, at West Point, may be seen a fine full 
length portrait of General Thayer, in sitting pos- 
ture, painted by Professor R. W. Weir, of that 
institution. 

GkorRGE UPFOLD, D. D. LL. D. 

The Right Rev. Gzorce UpFoLp, Protestant 
Bishop of the Diocese of Indiana, died at the 
Episcopal residence in Indianapolis, early in the 
afternoon of the 26th of August. He was a native 
of Surrey, near Guilford, England, where he was 
born in 1776. He came to America when he was 
six years of age. He was prepared for the medical 
profession, and received the degree of M. D. from the 
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College of Physicians and Surgeons, in New York 
City, in 1816. He abandoned the profession two 
years later, when he was ordained a minister in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and called to the 
rectorship of St. Luke’s Church in New York. 
He was ordained Bishop of Indiana in December, 
1849. His life was devoted to his calling, in 
which he served his Master faithfully until disease 
compelled him to surrender his shepherd’s crook 
into the hands of another, in the year 1863. That 
disease seemed to be rheumatic gout, and gave 
him, at times, intense suffering. His last public 
official acts were the consecration of Grace Church, 
in Indianapolis, in July, 1865, and the ordination 
of Rev. Mr. Averill in August following. On both 
occasions he was compelled to preach sitting in 
his chair, His last ministerial act was the baptism 
of a grandson in October, 1869. He continued 
his annual Diocesean addresses until June, 1871. 
For seven years he was deprived of the privilege 
of attendance upon public worship; and a greater 
portion of that time he was a helpless invalid, 
moved about his room in a wheeled chair. Up to 
within a few days of his death, his mind remained 
clear. He passed quietly to his long rest, in the 
76th year of his age. 


BENITO JUAREZ. 


At 11 o’clock at night on the 12th of July, 
1872, BENITO JUAREZ, President of the Republic 
of Mexico, died at the Palace in the city of 
Mexico at the age of a little more than sixty- 
six years. His disease was a violent attack 
of neurosis or affection of the nerves. It was only 
on the morning of the 17th that the disease began 
its attack, and all that day and part of the night, 
he resisted it with his strong will. But he was 
compelled to succumb to terrible suffering. His 
body was embalmed, and lay in state in the National 
Palace fortwo days. ‘To it multitudes flocked, for 
he was beloved by the people. His funeral took 
place on the 23d of July. 

Juarez was of unmixed blood. of the ancient 
inhabitants of Mexico, and he appeared to be more 
solicitous for the welfare of his country than for 
personal aggrandisement. He is regarded as a 


patriot and the hero of Mexican independence. , 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Ancient History of the East, from the earli- 
est times to the Conquest by Alexander the Great; 
including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, 
Persia, Asia Minor, and Phenicia. By PHILIP 
Situ, B. A. _ Illustrated by engravings on wood. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 12mo. pp. 649. 
This work forms one of the attractive series of 
small histories by this author, reissued from the 
press of Harper and Brothers within a few years, 
and very widely circulated. This volume treats 


first of The Nations and their abodes, in which 
chapter is given tables of the most ancient families 
of languages. It then proceeds to an elaborate 
consideration of the history, in all its phases, of 
(1) Egypt and Ethiopia; (2) Assyria and Babylon ; 
(3) the Medo-Persian Empire and the subject 
countries in Asia, and (4) of Phcenicia. 

In the first division, the author treats of the 
country and people ; the old Memphian monarchy ; 
the-Shepherd Kings, and the various succeeding 









monarchies and dynasties down to 524 years before 
Christ. In the second division he discourses about 
the region of the Tigris and Euphrates; the 
primitive Kingdoms and early Babylonian chro- 
nology; the early history and legends of Assyria 
and its old and new empires; the Babylonian or 
Chaldean empire, and its arts, civilization, literature, 
science and religion. In the third division we are 
told about the Medo-Persian Empire, beginning with 
the primitive Aryans and the religion of Zoroaster. 
Then follows an account of the rise of the Median 
Kingdom; the nations of Asia Minor; the history 
of Lydia; the overthrow of the Median Empire by 
Cyrus of Persia, and the rise, decline and fall of 
the Persian Empire. The fourth and last division 
treats of the history of Phoenicia down to the time 
of Tyre’s supremacy and for about 700 years 
thereafter, or from the time of David and Hiram to 
the taking of Tyre by Alexander 332 years before 
Christ. ‘The pictorial illustrations of the text are 
numerous and very useful. 


A VERY RARE AMERICAN BOOK.—Mr. William 
Menzies, of New York city, is the possessor of one 
of the rarest of American books, lately received 
from London, through Messrs. Sabin and Sons, of 
the same city. It is from the pen of oT. Eliot, 
commonly known as The Apostle to the Indians, 
It is entitled: 


Communion of Churches: or the Divine man- 
agement of Gospel Churches by the Ordinance of 
Councils constituted in order according to the 
Scriptures. As also The Way of bringing all 
Christian Parishes to be particular Reforming 
Congregational Churches: Humbly proposed as a 
way which hath so much light from the Scriptures 
of Truth, as that it may be lawfully Submitted unto 
by all; and may, by the blessing of the Lord, be a 
means of uniting those two Holy and Eminent 
Parties, the Presbyterian and Congregationals. As 
Also to prepare for the hoped-for Resurrection of the 
Churches; and to Propose a way to bring all 
Christian Nations unto one Unity of the Faith and 
Order of the Gospel. Written by Joun ELtor, 
Teacher of Roxbury in M. B. Psal. i. 10. That 
ye may try the things that are excellent, i. John, 4. 
1, Try the Spirits. Cambridge, Printed by Marma- 
duke Johnson 1665, 16mo. pp. 38. 

In the Preface, the author says: ‘ Although a 
few Copies of this small Script are Printed, yet it 
is not published, only committed privately to some 
Godly and Able hands, to be Viewed, Corrected, 
Amended, or Rejected, as it shall be found to hold 
weight in the Sanctuary Ballance or not. The 
procuring of half so many copies written and 
corrected, would be more difficult and chargable, 
than the Printing of these few. JoHN ELtot.” 

This is a beautiful uncut copy, with some MS. 
alterations in cotemporary hand-writing, perhaps 
of Eliot himself. The American Bibliopolist says: 
“ Beyond any doubt this is the first privately printed 
American book.” 
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The Locomotive Engine, and Philadelphia’s share 
in its Early Improvements. By JosErH HARRI- 
SON, JR. Mechanical Engineer. Revised Edition, 
with an Appendix. Philadelphia, George Gebbie, 
8vo. pp. 86. This thin volume is very handsomely 
printed on tinted paper, and well illustrated by 
twenty pictures in outline and shaded engravings. 
It is a republished paper read before the members 
of the Franklin Institute on the 21st of last February, 
and first published in “ The Journal of the Franklin 
Institute” in March and April. 

The chief object of the author in producing this 
work was to put on permanent record, facts showing 
what the engineers and mechanics of Philadelphia 
have done in the construction and improvements 
of locomotive engines from 1829 to 1843. His 
statements are confined to his own personal obser- 
vations during that period, the most interesting in 
the history of the steeds of the rail. He starts no 
controversy nor invites any, as to when, or where, 
or by whom, the first locomotive was built and 
started in the United States, but confines himself to 
facts within his own experience. These facts 
clearly indicate that in Philadelphia the first steam 
carriage for roads was built, and that that city may 
well claim a high position as the home of the most 
important practical :mprovements in the construction 
of steam land-carriages. This little work is a most 
useful and interesting contribution to the history of 
American industries, 


The United States Tariff and Internal Revenue 
Laws, Approved Fune 6th 1872, together with the 
Acts of which it is amendatory, and a full Alpha- 
betical Table of the United States Tariff: also, a 
Table of Internal Taxes, a Copious Analytical In- 
dex, and full Sectional Notes. Compiled. by Hor. 
ACE E, Dresser. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
8vo. pp. 123. The contents of this very important 
little volume—important to every class of citizens—is 
so clearly set forth in its title, above given, that itneeds 
no further notice. It may be added, that in addition 
to the text of the several revenue acts, it contains a 
table of the United States Tariff alphabetically 
arranged, by which method one may learn, in a 
moment, the exact duty upon any article, and what 
articles are admitted free, 


The School and the Army in Germany and 
France, with a Diary of Siege Life at Versaiiles. 
By Brevet Major-general W. B. Hazen, U. S. A, 
Colonel Sixth Infantry, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 12mo. pp. 408. In August, 1870, Gene- 
ral Hazen, by direction of the President, received 
leave of absence with permission to go beyond the 
sea, reporting his address monthly to head-quarters 
at Washington. On arriving at Brussels, in Belgi- 
um, in September, General Hazen applied for 
permission to join the German armies, and received 
such permission from Count Bismarck. At near 
the close of that month, he received from the 
Prussian Minister of War and Marine, Von Roon, 
authority to follow the allied German armies to the 
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seat of War, and remain with them. He had just 
visited Count Bismarck, with General Burnside, 
and by his direction, these two Americans had 
every facility given them for noting the important 
incidents of the war then in progress. 

In the first part of the work now considered, 
General Hazen gives an interesting record of his 
personal observations of German military life and 
service during a part of the late Franco-Prussian 
War. Satisfied that the German military organi- 
zation stands to successful action in the relation of 
cause to effect, he devotes the remainder of his 
volume to an examination and comparison of the 
military and educational systems of France and 
Germany, in each of which, the connection be- 
tween the school and the army, is intimate. As 
this is really the most important part of his work, 
the author has given the subject as the title of his 
book. 

In the first part we have a very pleasant, chatty 
account of events and people that fell under the 
Author’s notice; in the second part, he treats of 
the armies of Prussia and France, with compara- 
tive observations upon the United States army; 
Prussian and French military schools; Plan of 
officering the French army, and the German and 
French’ civil schools. The. work embodies, in 
small space, a large amount of valuable informa- 
tion for the professional student as well as the 
general reader. 


Colton’s New Introductory Geography. Tllustra- 
ted by numerous Engravings, and eighteen Maps ; 
and Colton’s Common School Geography, illustrated 
by numerous Engravings and twenty-two Study 
Maps, adapted to the wants of the class room; to 
which are added two full-paged Rail-road Maps, 
showing the chief routes of Travel, and a complete 
series of ten Commercial and Reference maps of the 
United States, are the respective titles of two thin 
quarto volumes, published by Sheldon.& Company, 
of New York. The maps and engravings are re- 
markably well executed. The whole subject of 
geography adapted for study in common schools, 
is here embraced in two volumes, at a very mode- 
rate cost. 

The arrangement of the work is on the most 
simple and practical plan. Nothing extraneous to 
the subject, or even merely collateral is admitted, 
but a rigid adherence to the topics treated of is 
seen throughout. So the pupil’s attention is not 
called away for a moment, by unimportant matter, 
and a barren list of names, In this respect, the 
work is a great improvement upon its predecessors. 

The descriptive text, enlightened by fresh engrav- 
ings, is composed of brief statements of facts in 
short paragraphs, with the chief word in “law 
italic” letter. The maps partake of this charac- 
teristic, being clear and distinct, and not burdened 
with words not found in the text. This is a great 
stride towards the perfection of a map as an edu- 
cator. Too generally, the maps are so crowded 
witb names that have no relation to those in the 
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text, that the pupil becomes wearied, disheartened 
and disgusted, in searching for what he wishes to 
find, and the study becomes distasteful. In Col- 
ton’s maps, all these impediments are avoided. 
The railroad maps, on which the principal lines 
are indicated by name and having black lines, and 
the lesser ones by numbers, form an admirable 
feature of the work. 

The larger volume contains a variety of statistics 
of great value, and an able illustrated treatise on 
map drawing. It is claimed that these two vol- 
umes, both together containing only 180 pages, will 

ive children more real knowledge of geography— 
Cowlodiee that will abide—than any other series 
of three, four and five books. After a careful 
examination of them, the RECORD is constrained 
to bear testimony to the validity of the claim, In 
paper and illustrations, they are all that need be 
wished for. 


A Sketch of the organization, objects and mem- 
bership of the Old Settlers’ Association, of Minne- 
sota, together with an account of ws Excursion to 
the Red River of the North, October 25th and 26th 
1871. Prepared by order of the association. St. 
Paul: Ramalay, Chaney & Co. Printers, S¥o. pp. 
29. The association was founded in 1857, and is 
composed of settlers of the state previous to the 
year 1850. Its object is to provide a fund for the 
support and assistance of such old settlers of Min- 
nesota who need and are deemed worthy of sup- 
port; also for the collection and dissemination of 
all useful information in relation to the early history 
and settlement of Minnesota, and to preserve the 
names and biographies of the first settlers. The 
Society was organized in the Hall of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, on the 27th of February, 1858. 
The present officers of the association are : 

Pr esident—George L, Beeker. Vice-Presidents— 
D. B. Loomis, H. M. Rice. Secretary—A. Good- 
rich. Zreasurer—Wm. B. Quinn. 

The pamphlet here mentioned, contains a brief, 
interesting and important historical address, at the 
first banquet of the Association, by H. H. Sibley, 
then Governor of the Territory. He was followed 
by Mr. Aaron Goodrich, who gave some 4 | 
reminiscences, of the pioneers. The remainder o 
the pamphlet is occupied with an account of the 
rail-road excursion. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS.—The widow of the late Rear 
Admiral Dahlgren has compiled, and will shortly 
— copious extracts from the Diaries of her 

usband. He left minute and voluminous journals 

from the age of 15 years until his death. The 
portion relating to his services and observations 
during the late Civil War, will doubtless reveal 
some interesting chapters of its secret history. 


The Hon, Wm. H. Seward is rapidly bringing 
to a close his narrative of his journey around the 
world, the remarkable events of which told by the 
distinguished statesman, furnish materials for one 
of the most interesting books ever published. 





